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This is not a forecast of the future, but news about 
an automobile that is being built today ... a car 
that you can buy and own as soon as restrictions 


permit. 
In this car, with its clean, trim, modern design, 


you will discover greater economy of operation, 
easier driving, steering and parking, and bigger 


passenger space. 
It’s the Nash ‘'600’’ and it will soon be in the 


hands of Nash dealers. 
It delivers 25 to 30 miles ona gallon of gas, at moderate 
highway speeds. That’s a 500 to 600-mile week 


end on a single tankful of gas. 


Its independent coil spring suspension on all 4 wheels 
provides a smooth, quiet, level ride over the most 
rumpled road, on silent springs that need no 


lubrication. 
And it’s a big car, with ample elbowroom, leg-room 


and head-room for six big people to ride in comfort. 
It offers the finest system of conditioned air ever devel- 


oped for an automobile, giving a steady change of 
draftless, filtered fresh air with all windows closed, 


thermostatically-controlled if desired. 

It has a quarter of a ton less dead weight. Instead of hav- 
ing a separate body and frame, bolted together, like 
most cars you have owned and driven, there is a single 


CWL + 


integral unit of welded steel, saving a quarter of a 
ton of useless weight, adding strength and safety, 
ending any possibility of body squeaks and rattles. 


You can even specify that it come equipped with a 


built-in convertible double bed that turns car into 
camp for hunting, fishing or roughing it in style! 


And this car is, actually, in the low-price field! 


The first time you’re behind the wheel, you’ll get 
the feel of its fast acceleration, its easy handling, 
its safe braking, its soundproofed quiet. You'll 
recognize why we say that automobiles of the 


future will be built this way. 


Soon the Nash dealer in your city will be showing 
the Nash ‘'600’’ and the famed Nash Ambassador. 


Better get in touch with him now! 
Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


VOU BE AHEAD 
" flarh. 


Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program Sundays 4:30 p. m., 


E.W.T. A merican Broadcasting Company. 











HE sooner those boys step off your service flag 

(or someone else’s) into your business, the sooner 
you’re going to have a new lift, unlike anything you’ve 
felt for years. 


Employee training? They’re the finished products 
of the greatest program of finding and eveloping 
skills this world ever saw. 


Morale getting a little low around the place? A few 
of these lads with their eagerness to get back and get 
ahead will snap it up in a hurry. 


Discipline a little lax? These boys are the essence of 
discipline at its best. And they’ll keep it, because they 
know they could not coast on their war jobs—they 
must progress on their peace jobs. 


There are men with practically every skill you 
could possibly want, and we mean skill. Those skills 
are good enough to lick the toughest job the world 
ever saw. Use them to help you lick the business 
problems ahead. 


These men are blue chips. 


Published in anbeantion with the War Advertising Council with the gratitude and pride all Americans feel for our iii men 
—by The B. F. Goodrich Company. 








How Man First Found His Way 
through the Air by Radio Compass 


Remember back in the Thirties 

How brave pioneers flew oceans 

With sandwiches in their pockets . . 

Hitting England, France or Ireland — 

Somewhere near their destinations 

If skilled enough . . . or just plain lucky? 
* * 

One chill, overcast dawn in Thirty-five 

A small French Farman plane 

Took off from Paris 

Heading out across the Mediterranean 

And the vast continent of Africa 

Toward the tiny Isle of Réunion 

Four hundred miles out from Madagascar 

Itself an island off the distant African coast 


On...on...andon... it soared 
and out into the unknown 
. Of sea and storm and endless cloud... 


But no daredevil stunt was this 


‘Unless men can be called brave 


Who trust their lives to untried gadgets 
That may make flying safe for all 


For flying with this “blind” plane 

Was the first automatic radio compass ... 
Developed by IT&T’s French Associate 
Le Matériel Téléphonique 


On...o0n...and on... the lone plane flew .°. 
Blind as a moth in an arc light 

But ... straight as a homing pigeon... 
Until finally . . . there below, through the clouds 
Like a dot in the Indian Ocean 

Glistened the Isle of Réunion 


“Ancestor of alll automatic radio compasses 


It is but one of many electronic instruments 
Pioneered by IT&T.. 

Which today is helping man 

Through radio, telephone, telegraph, television 
To build @ neighborly, peaceful One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Is your town 
ready for him 7 


Ganeway for a soldier with 85 points! 


He’s done his job, and what a job! For him the ¥ ‘ 
fight’s over, and now he’s heading home on the double. 


Once there, let him “uncoil” inside, and forget the 
war. Then, when he has had all the rest he needs, he 
will undoubtedly want to get squared away in civilian 
life as quickly as possible. 


Is your community ready to help him do it? 


The main thing, of course, is a job. And he’s earned 
some special rights and privileges through his service 
which he may not be too clear about. (When he went 
through the Army Separation Center, he was probably 
too impatient to absorb the details.) 


He has a lot of questions to ask, and there should be 
one central place where he can get the answers. He may 
have read our own 40-page booklet, “Information for 
Veterans” (free upon request), and, if so, he has a head” 
start. But he needs personal, man-to-man counsel as 
well, on a variety of perplexing subjects. 









Many. cities, large, medium and small, have solved 
this problem by establishing outstanding Veterans’ 
Information Centers where ex-servicemen can get 
the “ungarbled” word — but as yet there are simply 
not enough of these centers! 


Every community in the nation should be, so organized 


At our request, a man of outstanding experience in this 
field has prepared a guide for setting up and operating 
such an Advisory Center, with a bibliography of help- 
ful material. It’s yours for the asking. No charge, no 
obligation, no life insurance tie-up. 


TO MAYORS AND CIVIC OFFICIALS: 


With partial demobilization now taking place, Veterans’ In- 
formation Centers are a top priority project. The Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration urges all communities to 
organize, and we believe you will find our pamphlet help- 
ful in getting started. Just ask for the V.1.C. Plan at any 
of our agency offices, or address us at 501 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Why does New England Mutual publish this advertisement ? 


For two reasons, beyond the obligation we all have to our fight- 
ing men: (1) Because we are a mutual company and we have 

a personal interest in the thousands of our own policyholders 
now in the service. (2) Family protection is our business, and € 

this project involves the well-being of the present and future ‘© 
eads of millions of American families. 


New England Mutual # 
Lye Insurance Company e of Boston a 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 











MORE WIRE 
BETTER WIRE 


Oilgear Fluid Power 
extends range of 
amazing wire 
coating machines 


The John Royle & Sons tubers are 
amazing machines that are coating 
millions of feet of wire with rubber 
or plastic insulation each week to 
meet the exacting requireménts of 
the Signal Corps. Previously, not 
one of these tubers could produce 
its full capacity; the mechanical 
transmissions with which they were 
equipped originally just were not 
broad enough in their speed range 
to permit one standard tuber to 
coat many different sizes of wire 
uniformly with the required thick- 
ness of rubber or plastic. 

But Oilgear Fluid Power could 
meet that need . . . and did. The 
Oilgear Transmission gives a broad 






Otlgear Fluid Power enables 
this John Royle & Sons 
tubing machine to process 


many sizes of wire with re- 
quired thicknesses of coating. 


range of controlled speeds to the 
capstan and rewind drive of this 
machine, enabling the latter to han- 
dle more sizes of wire and to do a 
much better job of coating the wire 
it handles. Similar benefits can be 
yours... if you will investigate the 
amazing possibilities of Oilgear 
Fluid Power for your straight line 
feeds or rotary drives. No matter 
what your power transmission prob- 
lemis, you should know what Oilgear 
can do. THE OILGEAR COM- 
PANY, 1301 W. Bruce St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS 


Brazil’s River Navy 

As you surely know, the Brazilian Expedi- 
tionary Force which fought in Italy with the 
Fifth Army has returned to Rio de Janeiro, 

But less co:amonly known, I believe, is 
the show I saw last month in Corumbé, 
Brazil, deep inside the Continent, in the 
very heart of South America, 1,600 miles 
from the ocean—a naval task force comin 
in from cathpaigning in the Sduth Atlantic! 

The Brazilian Navy has had a small flotilla | 
there for a hundred years, for frontier sery. 
ices, and in 1943, at the peak of the sub. 
marine offensive, decided to order its gun- 
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Brazilian ships return from sub duty 


boats to the ocean, just to throw its full 
weight into the fighting. Then the Para- 
guassi and the Parnaiba went south to the 
Plate, thence to their Atlantic stations. 
Last month they came back to their nor- 
mal base and, believe me, it was rather ex- 
citing to watch boys and girls who have 
never seen the sea cheering the gallant ships! 


A. H. Sarpini 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Is Plato Poison? 


‘The Harvard Plan (Newsweek, Aug. 6), 
which recommends that all high-school 
pupils devote 75 per cent of their time to 
studying a “core” of general education sub- 
jects, assumes that pupils are essentially 
identical and can be given the same intel- 
lectual diet. . 

Studies of representative groups of high- 
school youth show that pupils vary widely 
in the types of schooling that will help them 
most. Hence curriculum planning which as- 
sumes that there is a certain combination of 
subjects capable of making every boy and 
girl a good citizen, is, like the alchemists 
dream, doomed to failure. Plato can be one 
man’s meat and another’s poison. 


ALBERT GRANT 
Glendale, Ohio 
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Dutch Thanks - 


Letters have come through to us from 
some of our Dutch relatives in The Hague. 
The hardship and deprivation which they 
suffered, particularly last winter, are beyond 
description. An aunt lost 54 pounds, her 
husband 60, and others proportionately. 
There were many deaths from starvation. 
There was no gas, light, or fuel last winter, 
and they spent most of their time in bed. 

A cousin writes that it was thrilling when, 
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Boeing Stratocruiser (above) and Boeing B-29 Superfortress 


Trail-blazer for peacetime flight 


The Boeing B-29 Superfortress is some- 
thing more than our most vital weapon 
in the war against Japan. It embodies 
principles that will revolutionize air 
transport when victory is won. 


Not only have the great Boeing planes 
in which you will travel after the war 
already been designed ... a military 
version of the first true super-transport 
of the future—the Boeing Stratocruiser— 
has broken all records for transconti- 
nental flight, with a coast-to-coast average 
speed of 383 miles per hour! 

Boeing has had more experience in 
the design and building of four-engine 
aircraft than any other manufacturer in 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


the world. Like the Superfortress, the 
new Stratocruiser has four engines—and 
even greater horsepower will be added. 


Like the B-29, it will have the ex- 
traordinarily efficient Boeing wing, giv- 
ing it huge carrying capacity — plus 
higher performance and greater economy 
in operation than any other transport. 


Again, like the Superfortress, the 
Stratocruiser benefits from Boeing lead- 
ership in stratosphere research and the 
production of aircraft for high-level, 
over-weather operation. It will have im- 
proved pressurized cabins — plus new 
refinements in sound-proofing and air- 
conditioning. 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


It has all the structural and aerody- 
namic advances of the last three years, 
proved in war on Boeing-built aircraft— 
all the new features contributing to safe 
navigation, ease of control and depend- 
able performance — plus passenger com- 
fort never before imagined. It expresses, 
as no other commercial airplane has yet 
done, man’s growing understanding of 
the laws of flight. 


When the war ends, Boeing principles of 
research, design, engineering and manufac- 
ture will bring you the Stratocruiser and 
other advances in air transport . . . and you 
may know of any airplane—if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it’s built to lead. 


BOEING 
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U. 8. Army from Harris & Ewing 
Dutch wave to passing Liberators 


with starvation imminent, relief arrived in 
the form of food packets dropped from low- 
flying Allied planes. The- populace turned 
out, tears streaming down their faces, to ex- 
press their gratitude. 

We were specifically asked to tell every- 
one here “thank you.” 


. ANNE VANDENHOFF 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Compensation for Injustice? 

Under the head “Wrong Number” in the 
Aug. 6 issue two columns are devoted to 
the conviction of an innocent man, namely, 
Bertram M. Campbell. After seven years 
and two months he has been proved inno-. 
cent, 

This is a long time for a man to suffer the 
humiliation of being sent to prison. Will 
there be any compensation given him and 
his family for such an act of injustice? 


G. M. Hates | 
Vancouver, B. C. 


In addition to the efforts to get a full pat- 
don for Campbell, State Sen. William F. 
Condon of Yonkers, N.Y., has. announced 
that he hopes to introduce a bill in the Leg- 
islature to pay Campbell $25,000 compense 
tion for the time he spent in Sing Sing. 

Meanwhile, Newsweex hereby acknowl 
edges receipt of a $1 bill from an anony 
mous donor, which been sent to Mr. 
Campbell at his home, 4 Hill Street, Flord 
Park, L. I., N. Y. NEwsweEex neither starts 
nor conducts fund campaigns, no matter 
how worthy and requests that anyone else 
wishing to contribute to’. Mr. Campbells 
cause deal with him directly. 
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GI Camps in the ETO 


I have a request to make. I am very much 
in need of cigarettes and food. 

No, I am not in a prison camp in Ger 
many. We are now in Austria and have been 
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LCOME, little bright 
eyes. Welcome to a 
world that needs your 
eagerness, your courage, your 
beaming friendliness. A world 
that needs, above all, the ventur- 


ing spirit that brings you across 
that threshold. 


For it.is in the crossing of new 
thresholds that lie the opportu- 
nities of tomorrow. 


Opportunities for new jobs. Op- 
portunities for generous rewards 
for those willing to earn them. 
Opportunities for even higher 
Standards of living than in the 
past. 


We need only to turn to past 


experience for examples to justify 
this idea. 


Years ago the Diesel engine gave 
promise of new, economical 
motive power. General Motors 
spent years in research to improve 
it and today the highly devel- 
oped GM Diesel not only gives 
the railroads a compact power 
unit of greatly increased efficiency, 
but is doing a great job on all war 
fronts powering ships, bulldozers, 
trucks, landing craft and so on. 
And thousands of men have good- 
paying jobs because of General 
Motors work on the Diesel engine. 


In the days of peace to come, you 
can count on such examples to be 
multiplied many times over in in- 
dustry. American enterprise will 
be free again to unleash its energy 
and resources on new peacetime 
achievements. 


General Motors expects to make 
its contribution to those fruitful 
years, in even greater measure, 
with “more and better things for 


more people.” 


General Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS“ 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 















































A pattern for safety... 


—not only in the foundry but throughout industry— 
is suggested by the above method of handling a heavy load. 
Those flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings are 
providing increased three-way protection: for experienced 
personnel . .. the products of their skill . . . tight delivery schedules. 


* Full partner with the slings in the national program 
to “Stop Accidents,"’ Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
supplements inbred toughness with extra fatigue-resistance and 
smooth-running pliability. Employees use such a rope with 
confidence. By teaming preformed rope and braided 
slings on the same job, you tool up for high work capacity. 
Remember the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented 
constructions: Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 











PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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here fac'eoo months. We draw one half slice 





: of bread for dinner and supper and if any. 


thing is left over we rush back for seconds, 

While reading your magazine I ran across 
the POW menu [May 7]. We would like to 
show the people of our country our meny 
and the POW menu and let them see who is 
getting the best food. 


Prc. James H. Hutsey Jr. 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


@ After reading your coverage of the con- 
ditions in our POW camps back in the 
States and the menus for Kraut POW’s we 
can understand why we are being rewarded 
so magnificently for the bloody fighting we, 
as a division, have been doing for the last 
82 months. 

Our typical breakfast is coffee, with a lit- 
tle canned cow, two thin hot cakes, a dab 
of apple butter, no syrup, no milk, no cereal, 
dry or otherwise, no bacon (we haven't 
drawn a slice of it in at least three months), 
no toast, and that’s all, brother. 

And they just.cut our rations 9 per cent! 


SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD 
Southern Austria © 


@ All the countries in Europe are just laugh- 
ing at the United States. Here we are living 
in pup tents in a mosquito-infested swamp, 
while the prisoners of war are living in bar- 
racks. Seriously, we -haven’t had a decent 
meal in weeks. 

SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD 


_ Czechoslovakia 


GI’s Pray! 
Perhaps Corporal Wadsworth was right 


Po 


‘in his statement (Letters, July 30) that GI's 


don’t pray. 

Nevertheless, I have seen many a GI, both 
young and old, pray together for courage 
and guidance from God when in a foxhole on 
an island somewhere in the Pacific or when 
starting out on a mission against the Jap. 

Does the GI pray? You bet he does! 


S/Scr. Wir.Bur E. Henry Jr. 
‘Reading, Pa. 


@ Ask Corporal Wadsworth if he ever was 
Down Under and wanted nothing but to live. 


Proc. R. M. KANDELL 


c/o. Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. e 





A field service in the smoke of battle 
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LOOK TO OLDS FOR ALL THAT’S NEW? 
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Tomorrow's Oldsmobile will have this 
famous General Motors feature 





There’s a mew Hydra-Matic Drive 
on the way. As a result of combat 
use on Army tanks, this great Gen- 
eral Motors transmission has been 
modified and improved for the next 
new Oldsmobile car. Basically the 
sameas the famous drive Oldsmobile 
introduced before the war, the new 
G.M. Hydra-Matic Drive still com- 
bines a fluid coupling with a fully 
automatic transmission .. . it still 
eliminates the clutch pedal and ail 


gear-shifting .. . but now it gives 
even better performance, even more 
dependability than ever before. 


In addition to Hydra-Matic Drive, 
the coming new Oldsmobile will 
offer many gther new advantages. . It 
will be new and modern in styling 
... new and improved in perform- 
ance... new and advanced in engi- 
neering. Once again, you can “Look 
to Olds for All That’s New!” 














VITAL FIRE-POWER NEEDS 
ARE STILL BEING SERVED 


As long as America’s fighting men need 
the cannon and rockets and shell Olds- 
mobile produces... building Fire-Power 
will be our number one job. But essential 
transportation requirements must also be 
met, and Oldsmobile is converting its re- 
maining facilities to new car production. 


BUY BONDS TO... KEEP ’EM FIRING! 
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' OLDS MOBILE ”’cr** GENERAL MOTORS 
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Facts About Diamonds: These are 
average current prices for unmounted 
quality diamonds. Add 20% for fed- 
eral tax. (The exact weights shown 
occur infrequently.) Size alone does 
not determine diamond values. 
Color, cutting, brilliance and clar- 
ity have an equally important bear- 
ing. You should have a trusted 
jeweler’s best advice at all times 
when buying diamonds. 


Industrial Diamonds— a key prior- 
ity for high-speed war production— 
come from the same mines as gem 
stones. Millions of carats are used 
in United States industries today. 
The occasional gem diamonds found 
among them help defray production 
costs for fierce little ‘‘fighting’’ dia- 
monds. Thus, there are no restric- 
tions on the sale of diamond gems. 






ONE-QUARTER CARAT. AR 3) $85 to $150 






ONE-HALF CARRE Hay) $150 to $375 





















SARA ANN, PAINTED FOR THE DE BEERS COLLECTION BY CAROLYN EDMUNDSON 





nig bt 
Through all their wartime parting this shining symbol, their 
engagement diamond, so close to her, by him so well remembered, 
inspires an inward courage that disdains all doubt and fear. 
And when together they unite in peace, the same bright flame 


that dignified their pledge and tranquilized their 


waiting will ever glow with promise of good things to come. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, and Associated Companies 
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For Your> 7 
Consideration wee 


AS it did to you, the news of complete 
victory swept over us in one tidal 
wave of thanksgiving, one final flood of re- 
lief that defied expression. First impulses 
were to drop everything, to just concen- 
trate on the meaning of that greatest mo- 
ment of our times. Then, it was hard to 
refrain from joining the millions outside 
our windows in Times Square. But our 
presses had been held open 27% extra 
hours in the hope that we could share the 
vlad tidings with you in our Aug. 20 is- 
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New Day 


sue. And so we rushed to the job of get- 
ting into print our interpretation of the 
initial impact of a world at peace at last, 
a true task of gratification. 


In grim retrospection, we realize 
that practically the entire life of NEws- 
WEEK has’ been devoted to covering the 
holocaust of war. Starting with the 
“Shanghai Incident” in the winter of ’32, 
the tempo of international turmoil has, 
with ever-mounting fury, filled our pages 
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with martial words until we have run the 
gamut of destructive terms—from Zero to 
Atom. We brought home the significance 
of war’s distant rumblings in China, Ethi- 
opia, and Spain. When Europe burst into 
flame the grim news increased overnight, 
but for most Americans the anguish of 
the Continent was still too distant. 


Pearl Harbor gave us the gravest 
of assignments for, at last, America was 
forced to deal in death. Since that “day of 
infamy” in the Pacific, Americans have 
been concerned with the crescendo of - 
their conquest, never doubting final vic- 
tory. Even in the darkest days of the Pa- 
cific we heard “Send us more Japs” from 
the Marines on Wake. And “T shall re- 
turn” from MacArthur after Manila. Even 
as the Yorktown went down at Midway it 
probed the sea lanes back to Bataan and 
Tokyo, and pointed the road back through 


= 


Associated Press 


the mud of Guadalcanal, the cold and 
fog of the Aleutians, the jungle of Bou- 
gainville, the cruel coral of Tarawa, the 
blasted beaches of Kwajalein, the murder- 
ous Jap mortars at Saipan, the retributive 
“return” to Manila, the heavy surf and 
soft, suicidal lava dust of Iwo Jima, and 
the desperate, delayed defense of Oki- 
nawa. And yet the record of these costly 
triumphs was written not without sad- 
ness, for Americans were dying. 


But now we know that Americans 
no longer have to die fighting—that, after 
an eternity, no man anywhere in the 
world has to do battle with his fellow 
man. And, perhaps selfishly, we at News- 
WEEK can contemplate, with -you, the 
good things of life and the good news 
which only peace permits. 


Granted, we must be realists. 
Contemplation is not enough. The harsh 
realities of peace place before us a new 
set of problems and responsibilities. If 
we Americans are to accept the leader- 
ship thrust upon us in a world society, we 
must arm ourselves with understanding. 
Today the NEwsweEEXx staff starts the task 
of telling you about the tomorrow that. 
has just arrived, a tomorrow which has 
the possibilities of a better world—if we 
have the knowledge and understanding 
to assume our role in directing it. 











Most of the time Long Distance completes your calls while you 
remain at the telephone. Service generally is prompt and courte- 
ous and friendly. ... But there are still occasions when some lines 


get overcrowded and people are waiting. Then the operator will 


ask your help by saying ~“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 
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What’s Behind Today's as second in importance only to the Su- cies to reemploy war veterans without 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Secretary Ickes has asked that the In- 
terior Department be given control over 
mineral deposits containing uranium, the 
element used in the atomic bomb. The 
department is the government’s custodian 
of mineral resources . . . During a visit to 
Washington Gov. Rexford Tugwell of 
Puerto Rico talked over with Interior of- 
ficials the possibility of offering his res- 
ignation. Maj. Gen. Pedro A. de Valle of 
the Marine Corps, a native Puerto Rican, 
is being boomed as a possible successor 
... A behind-the-scenes fight has de- 
veloped over the War Manpower 
Commission. The Labor Department 
and the Federal Security Agency both 
want this deflated agency’s U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 


Atom Bomb Leak? 


Several government investigating agen- 
cies are secretly trying to discover wheth- 
er it was more than a coincidence that 
on the morning after the successful test 
of the atomic bomb in New Mexico, July 
16, “war baby” stocks were subjected to 
the biggest bear drive of the year on the 
New York Stock Exchange. While there 
were unconfirmed rumors of Jap peace 
feelers, there was no other news at that 
time to indicate a quick end to the war. 
Financial writers generally attributed the 
. sudden slump to “technical reasons.” If 
a security leak is discovered, Army per- 
sonnel could be punished by execution 
or lesser penalties; civilian personnel 


with $10,000 fine and two years in prison. ' cod 


From Capitol Hill 


Watch for a message to Congress in 
the early fall from President Truman in 
support of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
omnibus health insurance and _ social 
security bill. The measure is hotly op- 
posed by the American Medical Associa- 
tion as a move toward socialized medi- 
cine . .. Twenty-three Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress, including several top- 
ranking party members, have indicated 
that they would be pleased with an ap- 
pointment to the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia, a life- 
time $12,500-a-year job. There are three 
vacancies on the court, which is regarded 


preme~Court of the United States . . 

Major political issues for the 1946 Con- 
gressional campaign will emerge from 
fights in Congress this fall and winter 
over reconversion, full employment, and 
similar measures. Those may develop into 
a battle over public spending to provide 
jobs and over Federal and state control 
of many social and economic activities. 


Pearl Harbor Report 


The Navy’s Pearl Harbor report may 
not be made public until after V-J Day is 
officially declared, despite recent pres- 
sure from Congressional and other quar- 
ters, some from within the Department 
itself. The Navy will give Admiral Hus- 
band E. Kimmel an opportunity to con- 
firm his request for a court-martial as 
originally promised to him by the late 
Secretary Frank Knox. If Kimmel con- 
firms the request, a court-martial will be 
held promptly, probably open to the 
public. It is believed that the Army will 
follow suit with a court-martial for Lt. 
Gen. Walter C. Short. However, some of 
Kimmel’s friends think he might be satis- 
fied with the publication of the findings 
of the naval court of inquiry, which they 
believe would clear him of all major 
charges. 


White House Notes 


During the wait for the final surrender 
reply from the Japanese, the Swiss For- 
eign Office asked the U.S. whether time 
should be wasted to code the Jap mes- 
sage in relaying it from Bern to Wash- 
ington. President Truman’s answer was 
to code if it was “favorable.” The Swiss 
promptly asked for his definition of “fav- 
orable.” He replied casually: “Oh, just 
use your judgment.” The message was 
ed ... Truman is getting prompt con- 
sideration by government executives of 
complaints which he believes are justi- 
fied. On more than one occasion, after 
listening to a visitor, he has called an im- 
portant executive on the telephone be- 
fore the visitor left and demanded that 
something be done . . . The President has 
asked the General Accounting Office to 
audit every voucher covering expendi- 
tures by every war agency. He is deter- 
mined to carry out his pledge to account 
for every penny of war expenditures. - 


Quicker Jobs for Veterans 


Senator Magnuson will offer a Con- 
gressional resolution authorizing private 
corporations and Federal and state agen- 


waiting for terminal leaves to expire. 
Magnuson says cautious state and Fed- 
eral agency administrators, fearing appli- 
cation of the Hatch Act or similar state 
laws, and some corporations, afraid of 
tax penalties, have refused to employ vet- 
erans on terminal leaves. Consequently, 
veterans must loaf until their money is 
gone and possibly lose opportunities for 
immediate jobs, since terminal leaves 
average above two months. 


Everybody Happy 


Behind-the-scenes Navy objection to 
General MacArthur as supreme allied oc- 
cupation commander in Japan was minor. 
The Navy had entertained some hope that 
Admiral Nimitz would receive the ap- 
pointment. After designation of Mac- 
Arthur, the Army proposed Nimitz as 
commander, under MacArthur of U.S. 
occupational forces — Army, AAF and 
Navy. President Truman is reported to 
have agreed. 


National Notes 


Recent U.S. progress in the develop- 
ment of buzz bombs and guided missiles 
is indicated in a cartoon decorating the 
wall of a secret testing station. It shows 
two Japs leaning on an ack-ack gun, with 
the question: “What kind of a bomber 
was that?” The reply: “An old-fashioned 
one—with a man in it” . . . A drive for a 
new Canada-Alaska highway, connecting 
with Seattle, is being pushed by advo- 
cates who have asked President Truman 
and Secretary Byrnes to open negotia- 
tions with Canada . . . The future of the 
Wave organization is in doubt. Several 
top Navy brass hats are insisting that the 
Waves be made a permanent part of the 
Navy and that Congress be asked to ap- 
prove. Navy traditionalists are stoutly 
opposed to women in uniform . . . Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. had $5,708 in accrued 
annual leave pay coming when he left the 
Treasury, but he chose not to accept it. 





Trends Abroad 


Foyt is pressing Great Britain for 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
1986. The treaty comes up in 1946 and 
Lord Killearn, the British Ambassador, 
recently warned that Britain would not 
discuss the matter sooner. The Egyptians, 
however, intend to increase pressure for 
immediate talks. They not only want to 
eliminate occupation of the Suez Canal 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) . 
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zone as provided in the pact, but they 
want to break loose from the many con- 


trols established by the British as war-- 


time measures . . . The British in the 
Middle East are not excessively enthu- 
siastic over U.S. activities in Saudi Arabia, 
where Americans are helping to equip 
and train a new Saudi Arabian army on a 
Lend-Lease basis . . . The U.S. Group 
Control Council is preparing to move 
from Frankfurt to Berlin. This shift is ex- 
pected to improve Big Four cooperation 
in ruling Germany. 


Freedom of Information 


The War Department is working hard 
to discourage foreign correspondents 
from going to China and to block them 
from reporting the Chinese political sit- 
uation after they arrive. This apparently 
is a concession to Ambassador Hurley 
and to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
who has sought to suppress any political 
information reflecting on the Chungking 
regime. Because all correspondents in 
China must be accredited as “war cor- 
respondents,” whether they are interested 
in military news or not, the U.S. Army 
is in a position to call the China report- 
ing tune. The War Department is blunt 
enough about the subject now to advise 
newspaper offices that the department 
“does not desire to accredit reporters 


interested in the Far East political sit- - 


uation.” 


Trial for Grand Mufti 


French and British diplomats have 
found a way to prosecute the pro-Nazi 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, despite his 
exalted religious and tribal position in the 
Arab world. The French, who captured 
him in Germany, proposed that the Brit- 
ish undertake the prosecution, since the 
Mufti was a Palestine national whose 
most effective exploits occurred there and 
in the neighboring areas of British influ- 
ence, Iran and Iraq. The British de- 
murred, but feared to leave him with the 
French lest they use him as a tool in the 
Syria-Lebanon quarrel. Finally, both re- 
membered Mohammedan riots which 
the. Mufti’s broadcasts had stirred up in 
Bosnian Yugoslavia. The Bosnian Mo- 
hammedans are few and non-Arabic, so 
Yugoslavia will prosecute. 


Industrial Plan for China 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
recently finished preliminary work on a 
gigantic project, a master outline for the 

ture industrialization of China. Pre- 
pared at the request of the Chinese, the 
plan as yet is only general in scope, but 
it fills a stack of large books 5 feet high 
and weighing 20 pounds. FEA experts 
want China to concentrate on improving 
transportation, Diversifying agriculture, 
building small and efficient industries, 
and developing resources and businesses 
that can take over Far East markets for-' 
merly held by the Japs. A group of im- 





organization. 


The Baltic States 


For the time being State Department 
officials have definitely shelved all fur- 
ther consideration of what to do about 
the embarrassing United States policy 
with respect to Latvia, Estonia, and Lith- 
uania. The matter will be turned over to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers for final 


settlement at the European peace table. 


While Soviet Russia presented a fait ac- 
compli in absorbing these Baltic ‘states, 
the U. S. continues its recognition of gov- 
ernments which to all practical purposes 
no longer exist. This recognition eventu- 
ally will be withdrawn with the least pos- 
sible embarrassment to the State Depart- 
ment. 


Jet Secrets 


It can be disclosed that U. S. Army Air 
Forces Intelligence officers were able to 
recover valuable research information on 
German jet and rocket development at 
the Bavarian Motor Works in Munich de- 
spite the fact that Nazi SS troops had 
destroyed many of the records. The of- 
ficers, who combed the plant’s files, 
opened safes with acetylene torches, and 
questioned the workers, were unable to 
find any material on Germany’s latest jet 
engine, the BMW-008. Finally, they 
gathered together the ten German en- 
gineers connected with the project, flying 
some from as far away as Stassfurt. The 
Germans were told to write from memory 
detailed reports on their own particular 
phases in the development of the engine. 
Cooperating readily, possibly with the 
hope that they might be retained to con- 
tinue their research, the engineers worked 
for seven days, then presented the U.S. of- 
ficers with necessary details of the design. 





New Industry Shifts 


Major migrations of industry, begun 
two decades ago when some units of the 
shoe and textile industries moved to the 
South because of lower labor costs, are 
expected to continue. But the new shifts 
won't be for the same reason. Some larger 
industries simply have decided that it is 
healthier, from an all-round standpoint, 
to scatter plants among smaller communi- 
ties. The movement is being encouraged 
by the existence of idle war-plant facili- 
ties in areas that were selected for secur- 
ity reasons. Another consideration is im- 
pending changes in regional freight rates. 
Gen Motors, for instance, is planning 
five new assembly plants outside the De- 
troit area; General Electric also is by- 
passing the big cities. 


Canadian Notes 


Three new mills, to be constructed at 
an estimated cost of $50,000,000 on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, will give 
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that area one of the greatest concentra- 


. tions of pulp and paper mills in the 


world -. . . Paper men expect a modest 
* increase in shipments of newsprint to 

the U.S. in the last quarter of the year, 

production in July was higher than in any 

month in the last three years .. . Expan- — 

sion of the wartime-built nylon factory 

at Kingston, Ont., will make the plant's 
1946 capacity 2,225,000 pounds. 


Business Footnotes 


The OPA thinks that some auto manu- 
facturers are anxious to stall an industry- 
wide pricing formula for new cars in or- 
der to nullify Ford’s head start in pro- 
duction. If the establishment of prices on 
new cars can be delayed a little longer, 
these companies apparently feel they will 
catch up (see page 50) ... The OPA 
held up plans to release tires from ra- 
tioning at an early date when it discov- 
ered that the Army’s tire surplus was 
mainly truck, and not passenger-car, tires. 
Truck tires will be released when the 
Army surplus becomes available . . . The 
estimated backlog of demand for ra- 
dios is 25,000,000 and for refrigerators 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000. At the prewar 
production rate it would take from two 
to three years to satisfy it .. . The WPB 
will cut its 12,000-man staff in half with- 
‘in 60 days. 





Movie Lines 


"Twentieth Century-Fox is now rush- 
ing the final.scenes of its movie based 
on the development of the atomic bomb, 
which it filmed secretly with the coopera- 
tion of the FBI. The- movie, temporarily 
titled “The House on 92nd Street,” the 
onetime headquarters of enemy agents, 
has been in production for a year, but 
no member of the cast knew of the 
script’s significance . . . In her next movie, 
“Strange Woman,” Hedy Lamarr will set 
a record for leading men; there will be 
five . . . Joel MeCrea is reported the 
choice for the title role in Warner Broth- 
ers’ film biography of Will Rogers. 


Radio Notes 


News commentators who enjoyed top 
popularity during the war won't lose their 
network connections. They will be ab- 
sorbed by the chains’ regular news de- 
partments, which will be larger than in 
prewar years so that the networks can 
gather and process more of the news 
themselves, instead of depending so 
heavily on the wire services . . . News- 
paper radio columns, one of the first fea- 
tures curtailed by the wartime newsprint 
shortage, will reappear in greater num- 
bers when the paper supply increases .. . 
The recent practice of lifting stooges out 
of supporting roles into star spots as 


summer replacements has not been 
marked with success, except for the 
‘Beulah show, featuring the maid on the 
Fibber McGee and Molly program. 














“The worst crime against working people is 
a company Which fails to operate at a profit” 


A great labor leader made this statement. He knew that unless a 


company can make money it will be forced out of business—and 


an idle factory supplies no jobs; a prosperous factory supplies more — 


and more jobs at better and better pay. 


Three groups share equally the much-discussed 





responsibility for jobs: 


1—Government. Its regulations 
and tax laws must enable com- 
panies to save enough money to 
provide workmen with constantly 
improved equipment without which 
this country can never compete in 
the world-wide competition for 
trade. 


2—Management. It must provide 
the improved equipment, and hon- 
estly share with its workmen the 
increased earnings which result. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 


-3—Labor. It must use the equip- 


ment efficiently because a man can 
be paid only out of what he pro- 
duces. Therefore, if he wants to 
earn more, he must produce more, 
efficiently—and improved equip- 
ment is the only way he can do it. 


Government can’t legislate jobs, 
management can’t invent them, 
labor can’t force them ... but all 
three, working together, can develop 
them. 
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“Look out for trouble” is the Administration watchword on the 
labor front. Policies and staffs are gradually being gathered to 
meet the storm, but some high-placed insiders doubt that prep- 
arations will be adequate. They call them “rough-shod.” Actual 
strikes may not increase greatly, they think—there were 535 in 
July—but disputes will mount. 


Chief reason is the prospective decline in take-home pay as war 
overtime drops off. The government can do little to prevent the 
drop; the unions must carry the main load through collective 
bargaining. The WLB can and will put floors under wages for 
six months after the war. But the floor will be at going hourly 
wage rates; it won’t compensate for lost overtime. The Adminis- 
tration will back legislation to boost the wage minimum from 
40 cents to 65 cents, but passage is doubtful at best. 


Prevailing view among government labor experts is that there 
are no new weapons for preserving ‘industrial peace. The old 
ones—negotiation, conciliation, and voluntary arbitration—will 
be used. If they fail, recourse can be taken in important cases 
to a fact-finding board and appeal to public opinion. The De- 
troit area may well be the testing ground; 21% of man-days lost 
through 1944 strikes were the result of Michigan walk-outs. 


Truman has given the go-slow sign for a management-labor 
conference. There’s much pressure for it, but it has explosive 
possibilities. A hurried meeting, without well-thought-out issues, 
agenda, and personalities, might easily break up in a huff, dis- 
rupting labor-management relations rather than healing them. 


Labor legislation, aside from the 65-cent-minimum bill, won’t 
come soon. The Burton-Ball-Hatch Bill hasn’t the backing to put 
it across; it provides for compulsory arbitration which many 
employers, as well as labor men, distrust. Consolidation of la- 
bor-related government agencies may be sought later, and after 
that a modernization of the Labor Department’s basic act may 
be attempted. 


Things are cooking in Congress that will put some hot dishes 
before the members when they return. And they aren’t on the 
prearranged menu of the Democratic leadership. 


One of the first-will be the draft. Powerful opinion is building 
up to stop inductions immediately instead of waiting for the 
automatic expiration date next May 15. Some members want at 
least a temporary three-month suspension of inductions to see if 
occupation armies could be filled with volunteers, 


The permanent peacetime military-training issue is in a hazy 
_ state. Administration policy on the type of training needed is 
not yet fully formed, but President Truman is expected to give 
his views around the end of the year, perhaps in his first State- 
of-the-Union message. He has intimated to Congressional friends 
that he favors a strengthened National Guard—compulsory serv- 
ice, but not one fill year of concentrated practice for war. 


Such a plan will draw opponents from two directions. Many 
members of Congress are leaning atvay from any conscription 
law, now that the war is over. Also, military men believe that 
to frame a defense force on the traditional summer-training 








plan would be disastrous to security; the men learn relatively 
little about warmaking in those short periods. Possible com- 
promise: six months of training plus two years of compulsory 
National Guard service. 


The atomic bomb has added to the confusion, even among mili- 
tary men. Countermeasures against the weapon are still only 
ideas. The only effective present defense is to capture the 
enemy’s source of supply. That means highly trained airborne 
infantry. A force of that type was held in readiness in England 
during the European war for use in the event the Germans won 
the frantic race of science. 


Unification of the War and Navy Departments into a single De- 
partment of National Defense is closer than ever to realization, 
Mr. Truman long has advocated the merger. The Navy top 
command, major source of opposition, is about ready to accert 
it as inevitable. 


Current trend is in the direction of a department divided in: 
three branches—Army, Navy, and Air Forces. Speculation 
that Forrestal will get the top post when the expected resign - 
tion of Stimson takes place, thus assuring the Navy of a fi - 
break in the original setup. 


Plans to make Army-Navy enlistments more attractive also are 
in the works. In the Navy, the principal change as now develop- 
ing would be a liberalized promotion policy permitting enlisted 
men to rise into officer ranks. The Army would provide im- 


proved education—opportunity to learn a trade, night school, 
_and an accredited college course. 


Another jolter for Congress will be the question of job prefer- 
ence for veterans. The crux is “super-seniority”: the selective- 
service interpretation of the draft law which says that a veterai 
must get his old job back, or one similar, even if a worker witl: 
greater on-the-job experience is displaced. Unions contend this 
latter phase of the ruling would threaten the long-built-up sen- 
iority system. 


A collateral problem: Veterans who never held jobs. Industrv 
would give them seniority for time in service, usable in getting 
a job. Unions agree to the seniority, but think it should be 
credited only after the veteran gets the job and after he serves 
probation. 


The law admittedly is vague. Labor will take the lead in seck- 
ing clarification—from Congress only, not by Administrative in- 
terpretation. The argument: Industry wants to use returning 
high-seniority veterans to weaken and break up unions. 


President Truman has won, in principle, Russian and Chinese 
acceptance of U.S. policies for Manchuria. The recent Russo- 
Chinese treaty gives sovereignty to China, and Premier T. V. 
Soong assured the President last week it leaves the door open 
for American trade. We will reserve our rights where China has 
granted concessions to the Soviets—on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, a free port at Dairen, and a naval base at Port Arthur. 


U. S. diplomats worry most about explosive conditions in China 
itself. They see no sign that either Chiang Kai-shek or the Com- 
munists will yield to compromise. Chiang has won a Russia: 
promise not to interfere; but the Chinese Reds are strong ? 
their own right 
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This Signal Corps photo shows a. 


GMC truck by-passing a blown-out © 
bridge and blasted anti-aircraft gun. 


BF 


You could scarcely call this battle-scarred route a road, but the GMC 


Army truck with its powerful “270” engine driving through all six wheels 
takes it in stride. A GMC is powered for punishment . . . built to work 
under the most adverse conditions where bombs have blasted roads and 
bridges . . . where rains have made a sea of mud . . . where extreme tem- 
peratures make it “‘tough going” for any vehicle. A GMC can “take it’’ 
under fire, too. During a recent invasion, an exploding enemy shell 
damaged chassis and body of a GMC. But despite the damage, it carried 
load after load of supplies before a maintenance crew had time to make 
repairs. In every theater of war, this fighting reputation is being multi- 
plied a thousandfold. For the ‘‘six-by-six” and other GMC trucks and 
“Ducks” delivered to the Armed Forces number over 575,000. 


7 guy MORE WAR Boy. 


ta 


In addition to being one of the largest 
producers of military vehicles, GMC 
builds many commercial trucks for 
essential users. Civilian GMCs are 
powered by engines of the same basic 
design as the famous ‘‘270,”’ used 
in the GMC ‘“‘six-by-six’’ truck 
... the “‘Workhorse of the Army.’* 


_ GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Exciting News for Your Future Lighting Plans __ theaters, and industry. They'll add new interest to modern 
interiors. And they’Il solve many difficult lighting problems. 0 
The first G-E CIRCLINE Lamp to be made available Si 
’ (32-watts) measures 12 inches across. An 81% and a 16 
inch size are underway. All will be ready for you as soon 
You'll get all the advantages of cool, soft, efficient fluo- as war production permits. Meanwhile, when you dream 
rescent light . . . in this graceful new circular shape. of new beauty in postwar lighting, here’s something worth 


It’s new and different! It’s the first circular fluorescent 
lamp—the General Electric CIRCLINE. How soon can 
you buy it? Probably early next year. 


Fixture manufacturers already are planning new floor 
and table lamps to bring it into your home. New lighting 
fixtures are on the way for stores, restaurants, offices, 


dreaming about from General Electric Lamp Research— 
fluorescent light in glowing, exciting circles for your 
home and your business. 


this is just one idea for use of G-E 
CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps in stores 
... a ceiling fixture with CIRCLINE 
Lamps at regularly spaced intervals in a 
plastic reflector. 


SS 


In portable famps like this, the new G-E 
CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamp combines 
with a G-E 3-Lite bulb to produce twice 
as much reading light as the best pré-war 
“Better Sight” portable lamps. 


G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps will 
be used in industry when it is desirable 
to surround a small area with light, such 
as the working surfaces of machine tools 
or objects being inspected. 


G-E LAMPS | 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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MacArthur Prods Enemy Stallers, 
Makes Ready for Rule Over Japan 


Sends Tokyo Surrender Party 
Back to Emperor Bearing Word 
That Yanks Are on the Way 


This was a week of triumph and re- 
venge for all the Allies in the Pacific. 
More than any other, it was America’s 
week. And even beyond that it was Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur’s week. For 
in Manila, the representatives of the Em- 
peror of Japan, humbled in defeat, 
received the surrender terms from 
the Iéser of Bataan. Ahead for Mac- 
Arthur in the coming week lay Tokyo 
and viceregal rule over the greatest 
modern empire in Asia. 

A glum sixteen-man delegation, head- 
ed by Lt. Gen. Torashiro Kawabe, vice 
‘chief of the Imperial General .Staff, had 
flown to Manila, conferred with the staff 
of the Allied Supreme Commander for 
six hours and ten minutes, and then sped 


The conquerors of Manila return: The Jap delegation arrives to dis 


back to Tokyo to report the terms for the 
occupation of Japan and all Japanese- 
held territory. 

As the Nipponese emissaries winged 
for home, General MacArthur revealed 
his immediate plans: “I shall soon pro- 
ceed to Japan with accompanying forces 
composed of ground, naval, and _ air 
elements. Subject to weather that will 
permit landings, it is anticipated that 
the instrument of surrender will be signed 
within ten days.” 


Surrender Everywhere: Where the 
surrender document would be signed 
was not disclosed. It might take place in 
Tokyo, or on the battleship Missouri es 
President Truman suggested. But it was 
up to MacArthur. He will sign for all the 
Allies, and probably Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz for the United States. And repre- 
sentatives of other powers which fought 
the Japanese—Britain, China, Russia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 


Netherlands, and France—also will affix 
their signatures. 

American occupation forces with token 
Allied troops will stand by to go ashore 
on the Jap home islands as soon as formal 
surrender is declared. United States 
forces also are scheduled to make quick 


-landings in China. The Japanese protest- 


ed to MacArthur that the rush of rival 
Communist and government armies to 
occupy Jap-held territory was creating a 
chaotic situation (see page 42). Southern 
Korea will be occupied by American 
forces with the Russians taking over the 
half north of the 38th parallel. The Japs 
in the Kuriles and Sakhalin will surrender 
to the Russians. In Southeast Asia, the 
Indies, and the Southwest Pacific the sur- 
render will be to the forces under Ad- 
miral Lord Louis Mountbatten and to 
Australian and New Zealand units. 
MacArthur remained aloof in victory. 
He did not see personally the Jap envoys 
he had ordered to Manila. In his high 
role, he probably will not meet any Japa- 
nese officially until he comes face-to-face 
with Hirohito or Premier Prince Naru- 
hiko Higashi-Kuni. 


Short and Sweet: The emissaries were 
treated with strict military formality. 
There were no handshakes, only stiff 


’ salutes and curt nods. Three hours after 


their plane landed near Manila, the eve- 
ning of Aug. 19, the sixteen men were 








U. 8. Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press 


cuss surrender problems 
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escorted to headquarters at the battle- 
scarred city hall. Depositing their caps 
and swords in an anteroom—they were 
refused permission to carry pistols—the 
six highest-ranking members of the dele- 
gation presented their credentials and 
took places around a long, black table. 
The first of the historic meetings lasted 
until 2 a.m., then continued the next 
morning. At 1:08 p.m. Aug. 20 (Manila 


time), the Japs were on their way home 
again. It had been short and sweet— 
for the Americans. 


The Lying Japs: The arrival of the 
Jap emissaries had been preceded by 
nearly a week of notes and irritating de- 
lays. As soon as the surrender agreement 
was received the evening of Aug. 14, Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes dis- 


patched a note via the Swiss Government 
ordering the Japanese Government to 
end hostilities and to send envoys to Gen- 
eral MacArthur “to receive ,the formal 
surrender.” 

The next day, the Allied Supreme 
Commander ordered the Japs to establish 
radio contact—in English—with Manila. 
He directed an immediate cessation of 
fighting and demanded specific dates and 





Two NEwswEEx correspondents here 
report on the two most dramatic epi- 
sodes in the flight of Japanese surrender 
envoys to General MacArthur's head- 
quarters. From Ie Shima near Okinawa, 
Robert Shaplen tells of the first glimpse 
Americans had of the Jap mission. From 
Manila, Allen Fagans cables his de- 
scription of their arrival: 


Ie Shima: The two big Jap Betty 
bombers, both painted all white with 
green crosses as General of the Army 
{ MacArthur directed, came over the long 
airstrip between a pair of B-25s. High 
overhead in the soft blue sky were P-38s. 
The two Jap planes got tangled up with 
our control-tower signals and circled 
the field three times before they finally 
set down their wheels at 12:47 p.m., 
about half an hour earlier than we had 
expected: them. As they taxied back to 
the western end of the strip, where 
MP’s struggled to keep even authorized 
spectators behind the lines, probably 
3,000 GI’s gathered on the surrounding 
slopes had a real glimpse of the movie- 
like scene. 

The first Jap to crawl out of the small 
circular hatch of the first plane was 
Morio Yukawa, civilian secretary of the 
Foreign Office, who wore tan shorts 
and long white socks that: made him 
look like a man going on an outing 
rather than an emissary to a surrender 
vonference. He stood dazedly in the 
jlaring sun for a moment and then 
urned back to the hatch to watch other 
‘aps come out, including ranking army 
‘nd navy officers. Most of the officers 
vore smart brown-leather boots; their 
raditional samurai swords dangled 
‘rom the belts. The passengers of the 
wo planes saluted each other, but 
here was no exchanging of salutes and 
10 hand shaking between the Japs and 
he six American officers of the greet- 
ng party. 

There were 28 Japs in both planes— 

ight army officers, five navy officers, 
nd three civilians composing the actual 
2nvoy party, and five officers plus seven 
enlisted men in the crews. They lined 
up smartly by the nose of one of the 
> two C-54s on hand to take them down 
] 








to Manila, got their instructions from 
Brig. Gen. Frederic H. Smith Jr., and 
then walked single file over to the sec- 
ond big transport and climbed into it. 
Some of the samurai sword bearers with 
leather boots had a little trouble ma- 
neuvering the narrow ladder ‘which 
leads up to the high hatch of our big 
plane, but all of them managed to make 


_ it with a fair amount of aplomb as well 


as protocal. 

Col. Harney Estes Jr., conducting 
officer for the Manila run, then stood 
in the rear of the plane and told the 
Japs briefly just where they were going 
and how long it would take, much as 
any ATC flight is briefed before a 
take-off. Then the doors were closed, 
four big propellers started spinning, 
and a few moments later the big 
transport slid off down the strip on the 
way to Manila. 

And so the first act of the peace 
.drama ended. Back at press camp, writ- 
ing this story, I heard how an infantry 
officer poking around the hills by him- 
self had been shot and killed during 
the afternoon by a Jap hiding in a cave 
on Okinawa. Not that there is any 
doubt the war is over, I know, but it 
just brought to mind again what a lot 
of us have been thinking for several 
days now—just how many acts will 
there have to be to. this unfolding of 
the peace, and how many men will 
have to be killed before every Jap from 
Tokyo to Bougainville gets word that 
the jig is up and that Japan’s little game 
of conquering the world ‘has been 


called off? 


Manila: The silvery C-54 circled 


‘Nichols Field and gracefully swooped 


down on a runway at 5:55 in the after- 
noon. It drew up in front of the opera- 
tions office and the engines idled and 
cut off. The reception committee of 
American and Australian officers, headed 
by Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 
MacArthur’s intelligence chief, waited 
with an air of expectancy. Behind the 
barriers were some 2,000 spectators, 
mostly GI’s and nurses and Wacs. Air 
Transport Command soldiers trundled 
the ramp into position and Col. Leo H. 
Dawson of the Fifth Air Force entered 
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The Little Men With Swords Come to the Conqueror 


the plane to superintend the disem- 
barkation of the emissaries. It took all 
of five minutes for Dawson to straighten 
the protocol. General Kawabe, head of 
the delegation, wanted to leave last but 
the colonel finally persuaded him to 
get out first. 

Wearing a tight-fitting cap, baggy 
pants, a greenish tunic with campaign 
and decoration ribbons, and brown 
boots with spurs, the short, round-faced 
general stepped briskly down the ramp 
with his long ceremonial sword drag- 
ging from his belt. He drew up before 
Col. S. F. Mashbir of the Allied Trans- 
lator-Interrogation Section, hesitated, 
and snapped a salute, which the Amer- 

_ican returned. Kawabe stuck out his 
‘hand; Mashbir instinctively started to 
shake it, then jerked his hand back. 

The fifteen other Japs followed and 
the crowd became jocular. Spectators 
shouted: “Come on, we can’t keep Mac 
waiting!” “Did you bring the white 
horse?” “Banzai!” But the reception 
committee acted with strict formality. 
Execpting the two generals and the ad- 
miral, the Japs carried bulging brief- 
cases. All of the. officers wore swords. 

In twos and threes the emissaries en- 
tered seven staff cars with American of- 
ficers and the caravan zoomed off under 
escort of military policemen who bore 
down on their sirens. The route to the 
quarters took them through the ruins 
of Manila, past great tent encampments, 
and along Dewey Boulevard, where they 
saw masts of Jap ships jutting from the 
bay, which was packed with American 
supply vessels., 

The Japs were put in the Rosario 
apartment house a block from the bay. 
It still bore the scars of the Battle of 
Manila. The bedrooms were equipped 
with regulation officers’ cots. The emis- 
saries were served their chow from the 
same kitchen used by American officers. 
Their supper consisted of beet and 
onion salad, beef and noodle soup, New 
York cut steaks, buttered peas and car- 
rots, pineapple pie, and coffee. 

Thus in the thick-walled concrete 
building the emissaries awaited the call 
to MacArthur’s headquarters. As a final 
touch, the Signal Corps had installed a 
telephone. Its number was Bataan 15. 
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hours. And he told the Japs to send a rep- 
resentative of the emperor, with com- 
petent advisers from the army, navy, and 
air force, to his Manila headquarters. — 
MacArthur’s orders for travel were ex- 
plicit: The party should travel in a Ja 
plane of type “Zero model 22, L-2, D-3, 
to Ie Shima, a little island off Okinawa, 
then board an American plane for Ma- 
nila. The plane should be painted all 
white and bear green crosses easily recog- 
nizable at 500 yards. Weather permit- 
ting, it should depart from Cape Sata, 
Kyushu, between 8 a.m. and 11 a.m. on 
Aug. 17. The code word was “Bataan.” 
Other exact details were given on com- 
munications and landing. 

Meanwhile Emperor Hirohito had 
broadcast an imperial rescript on Aug. 14 
addressed to “our good and loyal sub- 
jects.” It had an oddly patronizing tone 
and the implication—typically Japanese 
-that Japan had quit largely to spare the 
rest of the world from the consequences 
of more war. Hirohito told his people: 
“We have resolved to pave the way for a 
grand peace for all the generations to 
come by ending what is undesirable and 
by suffering what is sufferable.” 

The emperor laid particular stress on 
the atomic bomb without mentioning 
Russia’s entrance into the war. “The ene- 
my,” he said, “has begun to employ a 
new and most cruel bomb, the power of 
which to do damage is indeed incalcula- 
ble, taking the toll of many innocent 
lives. Should we have continued to fight 
it would not only result in an ultimate 
collapse and obliteration of the Japanese 
nation, but it would lead to total destruc-_ 
tion of human civilization.”. 


The Obedient Japs: Then on Aug. 16, 
carrying out General MacArthur’s orders, 
the emperor issued another rescript — 
directly commanding the Japanese 
Army and Navy to stop fighting. This 
time he mentioned Russia as a reason for 
the Jap collapse. The new Premier, 
Prince Naruhiko Higashi-Kuni, also 
told the military forces that they 
“must now lay down their arms in 
profound sorrow.” ; 

The imperial order would take time 
to reach the front lines, the Japanese 
Government told MacArthur in its first 
reply: in Japan proper, 48 hours; in 
China, Manchuria, Korea, and certain 
southern regions, six days; in Bougain- 
ville, eight days; in New Guinea and the 
Philippines, twelve days. Members of 
the imperial family would be dispatched 
to Manchuria, China, and points as far 
south as Saigon. 

After more hedging which delayed 
matters for two days, the Jap emissaries 
finally left Tokyo on Aug. 19. 

The Jap planes, resembling Douglas 
transports and painted white with n 
crosses, reached Ie Shima after a Fight 
of five and a half hours. The emissaries 
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Reconversion: A Superfortress crew drums up business in the Marianas 


alighted, received brief instructions from 
Brig.:Gen. Frederic H. Smith Jr., and 
stepped into the luxurious American C-54 
plane (see page 20). 


The Ha aps: All the Japs except 
General mee poten to enjoy the 
last leg of the flight, according to Flight 
Officer Davis P. Doak of Phoenix, Ariz., 
who spent much time in the. passenger 
compartment. In a CBS radio interview, 
Doak said: “He was very sour and 
talked ‘to no one. He was very unhappy 
about the whole thing, but the rest of the 
delegates -were laughing and seemed to 
enjoy the trip very much. . 

“When they first boarded our plane 
they seemed confused . . . but after we 
taxied down the field at Ie Shima and 
left the ground and they saw we were 
going to be a little friendly, or at least 
that we weren't going to put them in 
chains, why then they relaxed and began 
to enjoy the trip.” 

The transport flew from 1,200 to 1,500 
feet above Okinawa, “over airstrips 
packed with planes of every description 
and down the bivouac area, supply 
dumps, and harbors packed with ships 

. . They got up out of their seats to 
get a better look,” Doak continued. 
“Even the general seemed very inter- 
ested.” 

All except the general ate GI cheese, 
bully beef, sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, 
peanut butter, plain cake, and one pickle. 
Kawabe drank a glass of water and ate 
an egg, but “didn’t even eat the pickle,” 
Doak reported with disgust. Although 
American crewmen refused tips, one Jap 
had “a roll of American bills . . . big 
enough to choke a Gila monster.” 
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Manchuria: The White Flag 


Ten days after it began, the Russo-Jap- 
anese war came to an end this week in 
the vast battle ground of Manchuria. Be- 
fore Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky’s 
three Far Eastern armies slowed their 
rushing drives, they had overrun the 
greater part of Japan’s mainland puppet 
state. Not until five days after Emperor 
Hirohito announced the Japanese , sur- 
render did the Russians halt their fire. 

From Outer and Inner Mongolia, 
armored columns and cavalry of Marshal 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s Trans-Baikal 
Army crossed the Great Khingan Moun- 
tain Range and drove across plains and 
marshland toward Harbin and Mukden. 
From the Amur River, Gen. Maxim Pur- 
kayeff’s Second Far Eastern Army pushed 
on Harbin from the north. In the east, 
Marshal Kyril A. Meretskoff’s First Far 
Eastern Army swung westward to join 
the other Russians and bisect the once- 

werful Kwantung Army. Simultaneous- 
y Soviet Marines and troops landed on 
Korea and the southern (Jap) half of 
Sakhalin Island. In Manchuria, as they had 
in Europe, the Russians opened attacks 
with thundering artillery fire, massing as 
many as 300 guns to a mile of front. 

The Japanese complained that they 
could not lay down their arms while the 
Russian attack continued. Vasilevsky or- 
dered them to cease operations and sur- 
render by noon, Aug. 20. On Aug. 19 
some 98,000 Japs raised the white flag; 
Russian airborne troops landed at Har- 
bin, Mukden, and Hsinking, Kwantung 
headquarters, to accept their surrender. 
That night the Soviet Far Eastern armies 
ceased fire on most of the fronts. 
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The Americans’ parachutes billowed 


out among scrubby, sun-baked Manchu- 


rian hills. As soon as they hit the ground 
the six-man medical and communications 
teams scurried for the fenced compound 
300 yards away. Sullen Japanese troops 
held their fire. Suddenly wild cheers broke 
out from the compound. On the morning 
of Aug. 16, just a week before his 62nd 
birthday, the Americans had liberated 
the No. 1 war prisoner held by the Jap- 
anese—Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
the tall, thin cavalryman who was cap- 
tured with his men when the fortress 
of Corregidor fell on May 6, 1942. 
His release from the Sian pris- 
on camp 100 miles northeast of 
Mukden was one of many dar- 
ing rescues undertaken by Amer- 
ican parachutists and bitterly 
protested by the Japanese. On 
Aug. 20 Japan radioed a request 
that General MacArthur halt 
such visits, which hampered 
the “smooth cessation of hos- 
tilities.” The Japs claimed para- 
chutists landing at Mukden, 
Hong Kong, and Keijo in Korea 
“have been made to return.” 
With Wainwright, the para- 
chutists found seven other Amer- 
icans, sixteen British, and ten 
Dutch, including Tjarda van . 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer, Gov- 


lands Indies. Treated “quite 
well” by the Japs, they eagerly 
awaited the rush trip home 
promised all freed prisoners. At 
Peiping, another parachutist 
group rescued Lt. Col. James P. 
Devereux, the defender of Wake. 


Those Who Wait: In more 
than 100 Jap prison camps, scat- 
tered from the beaten homeland 
through the closely planted bean 
fields of Manchuria, to the 
steaming heat of Singapore and the jun- 
gle-choked East Indies, some 155,000 
Allied prisoners waited for freedom. They 
were survivors of more than 200,000 
troops and civilians, including 33,000 
Americans, originally imprisoned. 

By last April, 50,000 internees had died 
in camps or on torpedoed ships. At that 
time the Japanese still held 75,000 to 
85,000 prisoners of war and 60,000 to 
70,000 civilians. Some 17,000 Americans, 
about 14,000 of them military personnel, 
remained in enemy hands. 
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The Jig’s Up, Boys 

As British, Australian, and Chinese 
representatives assembled in Manila last 
week to participate with the Americans 
in surrender negotiations, the troops of 


fields of Southeast Asia and by-passed 
positions in the Southwest Pacific. 

@ Jap troops in Burma, Malaya, and In- 
do-China so far ignored the orders. Anti- 
aircraft guns fired at Allied planes and 
there was no response to leaflets an- 
nouncing the surrender. A spokesman for 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, South- 
east Asia commander, said it might be 
“some time” before enemy troops gave up. 
@ In New Guinea, Australian and Jap 
officers made contact for the surrender 
of some 8,000 enemy troops in the We- 
wak area. 

@ On Bougainville, Jap envoys met Aus- 





U. 8. Navy from Associated Press 
A native police patrol poses with two Japs killed on' 


Guam just before the surrender 


tralian officers and asked for terms of sur- 
render for the 20,000 Japs remaining on 
the island. A few thousand other Japs 
scattered through Buka, north of Bou- 
gainville, and other Solomon islands, 
presumably would be included. 

@ No word was received from some 40,- 
000 Japs in New Britain and 9,000 in 
New Ireland. 

@ Americans on Luzon used leaflets, 
loudspeakers, signs, and prisoners to try 
to persuade remaining Japs to surrender. 
Surrender negotiations were reported un- 
der way between the Americans and two 
Jap generals. But United States forces 
reported scattered fighting and some 
casualties. . 

@ On conquered islands of the Central 
Pacific, such as Guam, some prisoners 
were turned loose to spread the surrender 
news to Japs still hiding in the hills. 


The hot August sun glinted on the blue 
Pacific. To Navy photographers circling 
in planes overhead, dancing reflections 
made the incredibly big armada look like 
a mirage. To surface observers, the close- 
ly packed warships marched over the 
horizon. The mighty Third Fleet of Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey Jr. had gathered 
on Aug. 16 for Operation Snapshot-—its 
first official group picture (not released 
by last week end). 

At the same time, the Fleet’s most 
closely guarded secrets were revealed. 
During its last 36-day strike, it numbered 
105 American and 28 British men of war 
—20 carriers, 9 battleships, 25 
cruisers, and 79 destroyers. Sub- 
marines attacked and scouted 
ahead of this force and rescued 
its downed air crews. Scores of 
destroyer escorts, escort carriers, 
tankers, ammunition ships, and 
supply vessels completed the 
fleet’s composition. 


Three Plus 0 Equals 5: The 
Navy also revealed what the un- 
easy Japs had guessed but could 

~ not prove: The Third and Fifth 
Fleets were the same. As the 
mighty force struck again and 
— at the Japanese Navy and 
islands, its commanders were 
simply changed. With Halsey, 
the barrel-chested, rugged-faced, 
and tough-talking Jap-hater, 
aboard the flagship, it was the 
Third Fleet. With Admiral Ray- 


framed, thin-lipped, and close- 


bridge, it was the Fifth. Since 
Pearl Harbor, the Japs had lost 
at least 333 warships to the 143 
the United States lost in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific theaters. 
é Last week the Navy estimated 
Japan had at most 112 warships 
left, many of them damaged. At least 10 
of Japan’s 12 battleships, 15 of its 19 to 
21 carriers, and all but 2 or 8 of its 18 
heavy cruisers had been sunk or put out 
of action. 


oor 


Thailand: All Is Forgiven 


The community of sovereign, inde- 
pendent nations increased by one this 
week when Thailand (Siam) came back 
into the fold. Freed of Japanese domina- 
tion, the Bangkok government announ 
that it had been forced to declare war 
on the Allies in January 1942. Secre- 
tary of State James F. Bymes replied 
that the Allies had always considered 
Thailand “a country to be_ liberated 
from the enemy,” and welcomed the little 
kingdom’s return. 


mond A. Spruance, the spare- 


‘mouthed music lover, on the - 
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NOT A BANG BUT A WHIMPER 





The Way of the Wicked 


In the blackened ruins of the industrial 
cities, in the wreckage that was Tokyo, 
in the rice paddies that climb the sides 
of the mountain valleys—in all these 
places from Hokkaido to Kyushu the 
Japanese last week pondered defeat. As 


far as the news that reached the outside" 


world went, they were taking defeat 
calmly. It did not seem to have the same 
connotation of immeasurable tragedy for 
them that it did for the Germans. And 
despite the Japs’ reputation for fanati- 
cism it was not they but the Germans 
who fought on to the hopeless end. 

By quitting, the Japs got somewhat 
better terms than the Germans. And in 
their public reactions at least they seemed 
already to be hoping for recovery and 
perhaps ultimate revenge. These reac- 
tions took two forms: (1) a series of self- 
excuses to the effect that losing the war 
had not really been their fault, and (2) 
promises of great cooperation with the 
Allies in the apparent hope that the 
period of occupation would thus be 
shortened. 


The Bitter Curses: Both Emperor 


Hirohito and former Premier Kantaro - 


Suzuki stressed the part the atom bomb 
had played in forcing surrender. On Aug. 
14 Dr. Ichiro Kiyose, a director of: the 
Great .Japan Political Association (the 
“Sure Victory” totalitarian party), “bit- 
terly cursed” the new weapon, according 
to Tokyo, and said that “even if the ad- 
vent of the bomb might quicken the end 
of the war, there will never be a real 
peace until it is totally tabooed from 


humanity.” He also declared that it had . 


not been used on Germany for fear of 
moral repercussions. The Singapore radio 
proclaimed that by using the atomic 
bomb “America has disregarded all prin- 
ciples of humanity. The likeness of the 
great catastrophe caused by the atomic 
bomb has never before been witnessed 
in history.” 

Yet four days later Dr. Hideji Yagi, 
formerly president of the Japanese Board 
of Technology, complained that the em- 
pire’s ‘scientists and technicians had been 
beaten by the. Americans and British be- 
cause they had been “helplessly ham- 
pered by mutual jealousy and sectional- 
ism.” Another propaganda note was 
struck by Tamon Maeda, the new Minis- 
ter of Education, who declared that 
“scientific progress is not aimed at coun- 
tering the atomic bomb—it aims at some- 
thing far greater. I expect to carry on 
toward the reconstruction of a new Japan 
through scientific progress.” 


‘This Is Temporary’: The emperor 
also provided the pest when he aa 
tained that “the fighting spirit of the 
imperial army and navy is as high as 
ever.” Two days before Kusuo Oya, 





overseas director of the Japan Broadcast- 
ing Corp., had told the armed forces: 
“We have bowed to the enemy’s material 
and scientific power. However, in spirit- 
ual power we have not lost yet. We do 
not think the way we have thought has 
been wrong. Of course, we do not say 
that we were right in everything . . . Let 
us all unite together and work to once 
again bring our nation up to stand as a 
strong and admirable nation. We have 








Taternetional 
Shigemitsu: “Launch forth with courage” 


lost, but this is temporary.” Oya said that 
Japan must amend the error it made in 
lacking material strength and “necessary 
scientific knowledge and equipment.” 

Through it all the spokesmen took 
great care to absolve the emperor and 
thrust the responsibility for defeat upon 
the Japanese people for failing him. They 
urged all to undergo periods of. self-ex- 
amination and self-reproach. 


No Rashness, Please: At the same 
time, Japan was exhorted to take the oc- 
cupation calmly. Friction, the Japanese 
radio said, would only lead to Allied in- 
terference in internal affairs. On Aug. 19 
the War and Navy Ministries ordered all 
soldiers and sailors to comply with the 
imperial will and refrain from “rash” and 
“irresponsible” acts. “If we take such ac- 
tions,” the instructions said, “the world 


will not trust the Japanese nation in the 
future.” 

Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu 
advised the nation to “change speedily 
our way of thinking.” In a statement of 
policy he said: “There is need for re- 
newed efforts, without any misconcep- 
tion of loyalty and treason, for the future 
construction of a new Japan .. . The 
price that must be paid for this defeat 
in battle is very high . . . The first thing 
is to face the present crisis and launch 
forth with courage on the path of moral 
principles. To carry out the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration manfully and with 
good grace is, I believe, the first step 
toward building the future.” 

On Sunday night Prince Naruhiko 
Higashi-Kuni, the new Premier, made a 
radio broadcast to the entire Japanese 
nation. He followed the line of urging 
the Japs to cooperate with the conquerors 
and besought them to “maintain strict 
discipline and utmost equanimity in the 
face of the current situation,” according 
to a Domei dispatch. He also stressed 
the authority of the emperor and claimed: 
“The blood flowing through his veins tells 
him that the authority of the emperor is 
conclusive.” 


ows 


Not Even a Half Word 


Students of Japan expected a wave of 
suicides to sweep the homeland when 
Emperor Hirohito gave the order to sur- 
render. The Japs, who glorify hara-kiri, 
or self-disembowelment, last week gave 
no indication that suicides had been ex- 
tensive. They did, however, reveal that 
two high officers had committed suicide: | 
@ Gen. Korechika Anami, War Minister 
since the establishment of the Suzuki 
Cabinet on April 7, slew himself “in the 
traditional form” on Aug. 14. A former 
chief of army aviation headquarters, the 
58-vear-old minister wrote a farewell note 
which read: “With death I humbly beg 
the pardon of His Imperial Majesty for 
my great sin.” He also left a plaintive 
poem: 


Not even a half word 

To be left behind 

For benevolence has been bestowed 
upon me 

By His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor. 


@ At 3 o’clock the next morning Vice Ad- 
miral Takijiro Onishi also committed sui- 
cide. Hailed by the Japanese as the orig- 
inator of the Kamikaze Special Attack 
Corps, he had been appointed vice chief 
of the Naval General Staff on May 29. 
Before death he wrote a message to “the 
spirits of the members of the Special 
Attack Corps.” It went: “Ever convinced 
of final victory, you fell gallantly as hu- 
man bullets . . . With my death I desire 
to make atonement. to the souls of my 
former subjects.” 
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THE NEW REGIME: JAPS BEHIND THE EMPEROR 








- NEWSWEEK 











The House of Shame 


The evasions and delays of the Jap- 
anese in carrying out the surrender terms 
last week gave the United States its first 
taste of the tactics it will have to over- 
come in ruling Japan through the exist- 
ing mechanism of government. The new 
Japanese Cabinet also represented merely 
another typical reshuffle with the old 
faces reappearing in new jobs. As Min- 
ister without Portfolio, that dilettante 
hypochondriac and former’ Premier, 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, bobbed up 
again. So did Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai 
as Navy Minister. And as Foreign Min- 
ister the faps chose an old wheel horse, 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, a dyspeptic and 
shifty diplomat who can make a con- 
ciliatory statement in English and repeat 
it in Japanese so that it reads like a chal- 
lenge. The Cabinet as a whole was 
weighted with bureaucrats and indus- 
trialists although the old military clique 
had been left out entirely. ~ 


The Chasen Princeling; But the most 
important thing about the new setup was 
that for the first time in Japanese history 
the Cabinet was headed by a member of 
the imnerial family—Prince Naruhiko 
Hieach? Kuni. That underlined the fact 
thet althoneh the bureaucrats and indus- 
trialists may be useful in’ carrying out 
orders, the United States -will actually 
run Janan throuch the old aristocracv— 
the onlv class retaining real power. As 
am aristoersey it is unlike any other in 
the world. for however remote the con- 
nection, every member is a blood rela- 
tive of the emveror. Furthermore, at 
the same time that the Constitution was 
proclaimed in 1889, an Imperial House 
Law placed members of the imperial 
family in an autonomous group. with- 
in the nation. 

The law’s basic purpose was to settle 
succession disputes, a cause of trouble in 
the old days. Who an emperor might be 
was of minor importance at that time so 
long as some sort of case for his imperial 
descent could be established. The sho- 
gun, the real ruler of Japan before Com- 
modore Perry opened up the country, 
naturally was content with the weakest- 
minded candidate. The maneuvering of 
imperial concubines for their offspring 
frequently decided the choice. But mod- 
ernization seems to have called for a 
touch of respectability and family dis- 
cipline—though Hirohito’s father was the 
son of one of Emperor Meiji’s concubines. 


Of a Chosen Clan: Most important, 
the Imperial House Law solved the prob- 
lem of how to make the emperor a su- 
preme being while recognizing the divine 
elixir in the veins of possible successors, 
for even the heir apparent is more or less 
human until he officially inherits the 
sacred treasures (NEwswerk, Aug. 20). 


The law provides for membership ex- 
tending to the fourth generation in im- 
perial descent. The emperor controls the 
family and he alone may sanction arrest 
or deprive members of all or specific 
privileges. Their expenditures are con- 
trolled by the Imperial House finance 
regulations and defrayed from the na- 
tional treasury. 

By unwritten law, members of the im- 
perial family may not engage in politics 





Associated Press 
Higashi-Kuni: Prince and Premier 


or business and—as with the army—civil 
and commercial law affects them only 
when not in conflict with the articles of 
their association. Litigation between 
members is settled by household minis- 
ters, appointed by the emperor who must 
approve decisions. Civil action against 
members by commoners must be filed in 
the Court of Appeals and members may 
not personally attend hearings. 

To give them the right to wear eye- 
catching uniforms on official occasions 
the princes go through the military or 
naval academies into one of the services, 
where they have peculiar functions. 
Normally their promotion is as_ policy 
may require. An imperial prince attached 
to or commanding a unit is supposed to 
stimulate efficiency. On the staff of a gen- 
eral he gives headquarters an aura of im- 
perial glory. But he must ‘play his part 





unobtrusively, for ambition is frowned on 
and the hard worker is apt to suffer from 
the Jap notion that family influence 
should be a handicap instead of a help. 


Flower of Inbreeding: So the status 
of the imperial family boils down to ap- 


' proximately the same as that of the 


nuisance relatives of royalty the world 
over. The princes and their wives become 
professional patrons and honorary presi- 
dents of patriotic and worthy institutions, 
cluster back of the throne at imperial 
audiences, set good examples in man- 
ners and behavior, head subscription 
lists, live impeccably dull lives, inter- 
marry in ever-narrowing circles, aud 
multiply immoderately. 

In the novel position of Imperial Pre- 
mier, Prince Higashi-Kuni offers two ad- 
vantages. As a perfect flower of imperial 
inbreeding, a descendant of emperurs, 
cousin and uncle of the emperor, uncle 
of the empress, and: husband of a daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Meiji, he can talk to 
the Son of Heaven in. terms impossible 
to a commoner and actually with a dif- 
ferent vocabulary. Thus Hirohito may 
hear things of which he has not dream 
from an authoritative’ Japanese mouth. 
Furthermore, Prince Higashi-Kuni is tra- 
ditionally immune from assassination—a 
political game that may break out at any 
moment. Also, his exalted position will 
permit him to step down at will without 
becoming the target of criticism as in 
the case of « commoner. 


Master of Lechery: With his elder 
brother, Prince Asaka, who was born two 
months before him—of a different mot! 
presumably—and commanded the sacn- 
ing of Nanking, Prince Higashi-Kuni has 
taken soldiering more seriously th:n 
most of the royal family. An infantryman, 
he has gone in for gunnery, flying, and 
cavalry tactics. In 1939 he was con- 
sidered strong enough to be sent to China 
to knock together the heads of two in- 
dependent army commanders and make 
them cooperate under the commander- 
in-chief. After seven years in France, 
studying tactics, he was chased home by 
the girl who had taught him French and 
who had to be handsomely bought off. 
His tastes are broadly cosmopolitan, run- 
ning to Scotch, fast cars, geisha, the com- 
plicated game of Go, golf, and good cook- 
ing. In Jap parlance he is an “all-night 
man,” meaning that a dusk-to-dawn 
drinking bout is merely the interlude be- 
tween two days of work. 

It does not appear that the Higashi-Kuni 
tenure can be long. He has advantages in 
the palace, but would be congenitally 
handicapped in dealing with the Diet. A 
hearty debauchee in a country that ac- 
cepts licentiousness as normal, with for- 
eigners he is morose and monosyllabic. 
And it mav have been he who ordered 
the execution of the Doolittle fliers. 
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THE WAR’S END: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 








Push-Button War 


The ultimate in war was envisioned by 
General of the Army Arnold last week 
during a press conference in Washington. 
It was terrible—and it was simple. Only 
two new weapons were needed to make 
it a reality. One was the atom bomb, 
which the United States is already de- 
veloping in bigger and more effective 
forms. The other was the “guided mis- 
sile’—a rocket projectile that can bé 
aimed acqurately over great. distances. 
Work on the guided missile has now 
reached the experimental stage so that 
Arnold could foresee a time when “exact 
hits can be made on targets of a mile 
square, or less, at any part of the world 
from any part of the world.” With such 
weapons as guided missiles carrying 
atomic explosives the war. of the future 
might be won by the nation that pressed 
the push buttons first. 

Other Arnold visions of future conflict: 
C “Manned or pilotless aircraft traveling 
at... such speeds [that] aerial combat 
as we know it . . . will disappear.” 

C “Great developments in the field of de- 
tense both against aircraft and against 
guided missiles by means of target-seek- 
ing anti-aircraft missiles of rocket or 
other type-.-. . automatically seeking: out 
those planes ‘atd- missiles.” 

€ “Perfected “communications systems 
between air and ground, making possible 
the most intricate maneuvers either by 
piloted planes or pilotless missiles.” 
€ “An extraordinary development of the 
techniques of launching, landing, and 
supplying airborne forces, who can 
dropped completely equipped at any 
point in the world'‘in a matter of hours.” 


na 


Now the Sneak Finale 


It is much easier to start a war than 
it is to stop it—a truth the Allies learned 
in Europe last spring. Now, in the Pacific, 
Japanese acceptance of the Potsdam 
terms did not immediately end the 
fighting. In the jungles of Burma, in 
the mountains of the Philippines, and 


in the air over Tokyo, men still fought 
and died. | 


The Last Days: The legitimate at- 
tacks went on until the last minute. On 


Bougainville in the Solomons the Japs — 


threw a heavy counterattack against the 
Australian Third Division, beginning on 
Aug. 13 and continuing for several days. 
Along the Sittang River in Burma, the 
British Twelfth Army captured Japs who 
had been so isolated they had not heard 
of the atomic bomb or of Russia’s entry 
into the war. On Aug. 14, the latest 
tabulation on Borneo showed 6,229 Japs 
killed or captured. On Aug. 18, a Kami- 
kaze plane struck a United States naval 
auxiliary ship in Buckner Bay, Okinawa, 


leaving fifteen Americans dead, one 
missing, and fourteen wounded. 

And, after the brief half-truce of the 
week before, the Allies again pounded 
the home islands in full force with carrier 


planes and B-29s to prod the dilatory 


Japs. On Aug. 13 Third Fleet planes 
destroyed or damaged 424 Jap planes in 
the Tokyo area and the Strategic Air 
Forces dropped -a record 6,000 tons of 
bombs on Aug. 14-15. 


‘ In Friendly: Fashion’: The cease-fire 
order for the Allies was flashed over Asia 
shortly after 9 o’clock on the morning of 
Aug. 15. At that time the British called 
off an imminent carrier strike on Penang 
Island, 300 miles northwest of Singapore. 
The Far East Air Forces canceled a large 
strike on Kyushu. The Third Fleet had 
just completed one of several attacks 
scheduled for that day on the Tokyo 
area. Returning to their carriers, the 
naval aviators ran into the largest group 
of interceptors they had encountered in 
several weeks. Out of about 50 Jap 


’ planes, they shot down 26. 


Even as the orders to cease hostilities 
passed down the line, few of the Allies 
expected the day to pass without in- 
cident. It didn’t. A British task force was 
hoisting victory pennants when a Kami- 
kaze darted out of the clouds. A Seafire 
shot it down. A little more than -half-an 
hour after the pennants had: gone up on 
a Third Fleet warship, a Jap bomber 
tried to sneak in and was destroyed. The 


Kamikazes kept pecking away and Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey Jr. passed . the 
word: “Cease firing, but if any enemy 
planes appear shoot them down in 
friendly fashion.” 


The Outlaw War: It soon became 
apparent that rebellious Japanese air 
units intended to disobey the emperor's 
order." The Japs radioed General of the 
Army MacArthur that twelve Allied 
transports came “extremely” near the 
coast of Shikoku and were attacked. They 
claimed that the cease-fire order had not 
then been issued. But there were clear- 
cut cases when the enemy violated the 
armistice. Five Kamikazes were shot 
down by the Third Fleet after the 
emperor had announced he would sur- 
render. Two more dove into the island of 
Theya, 20 miles west of Okinawa, eight 
hours after the capitulation and wounded 
two Americans. On Aug. 17, four B-32 
reconnaissance planes photographing air- 
fields near Tokyo were jumped by Jap 
planes and one of the Dominators was 
damaged. The next day B-32s and P-38s 
returned to take pictures and the Japs 
attacked again, killing one American and 
injuring two. The pilot of one. of the 
B-32s spoke to another over his radio: 
“Can you slow down? My number three 
engine is shot out-and I can’t keep up 
‘with you.” A Jap pilot broke in: “Yes, 
please slow down so I can catch you and 
shoot you down.” ; 

Back ‘in the Marianas a sheet-metal 





The disclosure of the progress by 
the United States in the development 
of “guided missiles” now permits 
NEwsweEEx to reveal one of the most 
sensational “now-it-can-be-told” stories 
of the war—how the plans for the 
guided missile were stolen recently by 
a national of another power. 


The complete plans were kept in 
four places—in three laboratories where 
experimental improvements were go- 
ing forward, and at Washington. One 
of these laboratories was located near 
Norfolk, Va. Last winter one, trusted 
(and blameless) employe was intro- 
duced to a stranger. Their acquain- 
tance ripened into friendship. Em- 
ployes had been -urged to recruit 
trusted friends, and this employe 
started persuading his friend to come 
to work. At first the other was reluc- 
tant, but finally did join up. 


The Hand of Agent X: On a Mon- 
and guarded office was found un- 





The Guided Missile Mystery 


day morning not long after, a secure 


locked; so was the inner safe. The 
full set of plans was missing. 

An immediate check was made to 
locate all employes not at work. This 
took days, but finally all those miss- 
ing were satisfactorily accounted for 
and exonerated. The job was plainly 
that of a professional and very expert 
spy. Pass keys had been made for 
difficult locks. The guard system had 
been elaborately outwitted. The inner 
safe had been opened by an expert 
safe opener. There were no finger- 
prints or any other clues. 

Then, weeks later, on a long-shot 
chance, a second check-up was made 
of all employes who had quit since 
the theft. All but one were accounted 
for. He was the plausible stranger. A 
drastic manhunt was instituted imme- 
diately—without result. Careful check- 
ing back over his application papers 
and the leads they suggested disclosed 
one faint clue which was followed up 
—and the man’s identity was learned. 

He was an expert and professional 
spy, a national of one of our Allies. 

He has not been apprehended. 
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worker looked at a B-32’s damaged un- 
dercarriage. “I thought the war was 
over,” he said. “But take a look!” 


oo 


Nobody Looked 


The 9,950-ton cruiser Indianapolis de- 
livered the first atomic-bomb materials 
to Guam, then steamed unescorted for 
Leyte. Shortly after midnight on July 
30, two explosions caused by torpedoes 
from a Jap submarine or by mines ripped 
open her bow. The flagship of the Fifth 
Fleet—Admiral Raymond. A. Spruance 
and his staff were not aboard—went down 
in fifteen minutes without even being 
able to send out an SOS. 

The survivors’ stories—released last 





week along with news of the sinking— 
were among the most gruesome and piti- 
ful to come out of the war. Burned and 
battered men went temporarily insane 
during the next four broiling hot days 
and cold nights in the water. A sailor 
shouted that he had seen an island on 
which the Seabees were ‘drinking huge 
glasses of tomato juice. A hundred men 
swam madly toward the mythical island. 
many never to return. Another sailor 
said that the Indianapolis was floating just 
beneath the surface and he had gone 
aboard for milk. 


Torture Afloat: Some slipped out of 
their lifejackets and drowned. Others 
died from .exhaustion. Men cried and 
babbled incoherently from the pain of 





infected wounds, broken bones, and 
swollen faces. P 

A Navy Ventura on a routine search 
flight spotted the survivors on the morn- 
ing of Aug.2 and the Navy sent rescue 
planes and ships from Ulithi, Peleliu, 
and Leyte. It was 107 hours after the 
sinking before the 316 survivors were 
picked up. In one of the Navy’s worst 
disasters—so close to the end of the war— 
the veteran Indianapolis had lost 880 of 
the total complement of 1,196 men. 

The Navy had several questions to an- 
swer. Even though the ship was hours 
overdue at its Leyte anchorage before 
survivors were accidentally discovered, 
no specific searches had been made. Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz ordered a board of in- 











quiry to find out why. 
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Japan as a Sea Power: The Master’s Touch Was Lacking 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


This is the last of 
three articles on 
the rise and fall 
of the Japanese 
Navy. 


Tt was a fore- 
gone conclusion 
that when Japan 
forced us into the 
Pacific war, she 
was doomed ulti- 
mately, and with 
her fall would go the last vestige of her 
sea power. But had Japan been more 
astute, she had it in her power, at the 
beginning of the war, to prolong the 
time it took to finish it. 

Had Britain or ourselves stood in the 
position of Japan, we would have real- 
ized at once that ultimate success, or 
long delay, lay in an aggressive sea war, 
in which naval leadership assumed the 
power to make decisions, act independ- 
ently, and direct operations, with the 
army in a supporting role until such 

time as the great land campaigns were 
’ to be fought. But apparently Japan 
never had developed an adequate na- 
val leadership or one with authority 
to act independently. In other words, 
the navy has always been the tail to 
the army kite. 

This is understandable. For centuries 
Japan has been under a military control, 
while only comparatively recently has 
its navy emerged from obscurity. This 
was the cancer which gnawed at the 
roots of Jap naval strategy and affected 
its operations adversely. 

What are the outstanding features 








of this military strategy which has 
seeped into the blood stream of the Jap 
Navy? Its most aggressive tendency has 
been in the political field. Militarily, the 
outstanding characteristics contain less 
of the aggressive content than they do 
of the ability to infiltrate, take full ad- 
vantage of the terrain occupied, and 
wage defensive war. Except in local op- 
erations where they have been very 
aggressive, indeed foolishly so at times, 
Jap military strategy seems to have the 
tendency to advance like the tortoise, 
and when attacked draw into its shell 
and fight terrifically. 


But what sort of an example does 
this kind of strategy set for sea opera- 
tions which must be carried on aggres- 
sively and pushed through to a finish, 
for it is only by this method that great 
naval victories are won? 

The first glaring example of the 
failure to adopt a hit-and-push-through 
policy occurred at Pearl Harbor. The 
Japs certainly knew that once we were 
‘attacked we would be their most pow- 
erful future enemy, and that the cap- 
ture of Oahu was infinitely more im- 
portant then than any other victories 
farther to the west. The element of sur- 
prise favored them. They had time in 
which to prepare, thousands of troops 
to carry on the invasion, the ships in 
which to carry them, and the Marshalls 
conveniently located from which to 
launch the attack. Their submarine re- 
connaissance was excellent, and they 
must have known fairly accurately the 
number and disposition of our forces. 
This was the opportunity for the Japs 


to push ahead with invasion, following 
close on the heels of the air attack. 
Another error in Jap naval strate 
was made in the use of their a 
marines, particularly in the early stages 
of the war. Three reasons can be 
ascribed for this failure: (1) the hook- 
up of their subs with the surface fleet, 
(2) failure to take a hint from the Ger- 
man U-boat operations, and (3) lack 
of mental flexibility. The Jap attitude 
toward their submarines dated back to 
the early stages of the last war, when 
the submarine was an arm of the fleet 
and its proper target was the fighting 
ship. Their battle tactics were centered 
around a fleet action in retirement. The 
characteristics embodied in their ‘sur- 
face ships fitted this plan, with the sub- 
marines forming the rear guard to meet 
with their torpedoes the oncoming 
American fleet. 


Another error: When the Jap fleet 
was strongly entrenched in Truk and 
held air bases down the line into the 
Solomons, we were still weak in the 
Southwest Pacific. Then was the time 
to send the entire fleet down for a de- 
cisive action, instead of frittering away 
its strength, as it did, in piecemeal op- 
erations. 

Again at Leyte. The mission of the 
Jap force moving through San Bernar- 
dino Strait was to rupture our convoy 
lane from New Guinea to Leyte. But 
the opportunity to push through, re- 
gardless of hazards, was missed. 

In short, the Jap Navy has lacked the 
master’s touch; bit by bit its sun has 
set in the sea. 
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Checkmate, pardner.... Have a Coca-Cola 


... refreshment fulfills a friendly mission 


The location . .. an airfield somewhere 


in the Pacific area. The place...a 
recreation hut. The flyers . . . veterans 
7 all. The drink . . . Coca-Cola, served 
from its red dispenser just as at familiar 
soda fountains at home. Thus do 
fighting men get together for friendly 
recreation many places across the seas. 


The phrase Have a Coke expresses the 


man. It’s his way of saying, Pardner, 
you belong; you’re a good Joe. Wherever 
they meet up with Coca-Cola, they find 
in the familiar pause that refreshes a 
flashback to their own way of living— 
friendliness and refreshment all wrapped 
up in one happy, home-like moment. 
* * * 
Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 


many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 


-the vlobal 


friendliness and hospitality that come 


You naturally hear’ Coca-Cola called. by its 
friendly abbreviation “Coke”. Both mean the 
quality product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


the-spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 


second-nature to your Yankee fighting “since way back when”. 
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Young Steve Curtis helps build army airfields 
instead of Studebaker cars 


Proud father of a good soldier and good 
workman—Pictured above is Stephen 
A. Curtis, Sr., a Studebaker employee 
for over 25 years. Since the business 
was founded in 1852, hundreds like him 
have encouraged their sons to make a 
career of Studebaker craftsmanship. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
eo KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 


But he is still a proud member of 
a Studebaker father-and-son team 


Senet! T Stephen A. Curtis, Jr. 
hung up his Studebaker working 
clothes and donned an army uni- 
form, a little more than a month 
after Pearl Harbor. 

He went overseas in August, 1942 
and helped build many airfields 
from which Allied power blows 
rained on German targets. 

The sergeant presumably is busy 
on air-base construction still—but 
just where isn’t a matter for dis- 
cussion. And this Curtis father-and- 
son team is only one of many family 
combinations at Studebaker, sep- 
arated by war, but working together 
for one result—decisive victory. 

Some of these boys have already 
earned discharges and should be 


back building Studebaker cars and 
trucks before long. 

Indeed, once Japan is finally sub- 
dued, more and more reunited 
father-and-son teams will again 
apeeten’ the superb craftsman- 
ship which has made Studebaker 
quality respected and envied the 
world over. That craftsmanship will 
give you top value for your motor 
car money when the new cars are 
generally available. 


Awarded To a Studebaker Plants 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 

Wartime builder of Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying 

Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks —Wease! 
personnel and cargo carriers 
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Heady Wine of Triumph 


The nation embraced peace last week 
‘and found it as advertised—wonderful! 
In Washington, Harry S. Truman fairly 
bounced as he walked. In New York, the 
step of sight-seeing servicemen lost its 
aimless quality. In every city, town, and 
hamlet there was something feverish in 
the air. The problems of peace might be 
gigantic, but they were a thousandfold 
more welcome than those of war. 

Yet the problems were there and they 
were gigantic: A vast war economy had 
to be dismantled while the country jug- 
gled the threat of unemployment in one 
hand and the fear of inflation in the 
other; a military force of 11,000,000 men 
and women had to be demobilized, the 
wounded cared for, the able-bodied gain- 
fully employed. 


‘We Want Harry’: The first hours of 
peace were delirious. Officially, the his- 
toric moment came at 7 p.m. EWT Aug. 
14, when the President read to a jammed 
press conference his electrifying _an- 
nouncement that Japan had accepted the 
Allies’ terms and the war 
was over (NEWSWEEK, 

Aug. 20). 

In the minutes that fol- 

lowed, the crowd which 
had stood all day long in 
front of the White House 
set up a chant “We want 
Harry, we want Harry.” 
Insistently the chant con- 
tinued. Shortly, Mr. Tru- 
man, with the First Lady 
at his side, appeared cn 
the lawn. “This is a great 
day,” he said. “The day 
we've all been looking for 
... We face the greatest 
task ... and it is going to 
take the help of all of you 
to do it.” 

Twice more the chant 

arose after the President 
had returned indoors; 
twice more he emerged to 
wave and smile at the 
crowds. On the rear porch 
of the White House, Mr. 
Truman relaxed in a wick- 
er chair and sighed the 
words that all America 
was uttering: “I’m glad 
that it’s over.” 

Next morning, the na- 
tion began a two-day holi- 
day proclaimed the night 
before by the President.* 





*In the confusion, the White 
House made a boner. The holiday 
proclamation employed the term 
legal,” thus obligating war con- 
tractors to overtime for time 
worked, and straight pay for time 
off. Now the government plans to 


reim the contractors in purt 
for this loss. 


By midday Washington officialdom was 
hip-deep in reconversion. First came the 
lifting of gasoline rationing, then ap- 
proximately 610 of the 650 rigid WPB 
controls over industry were revoked. To 
the White House for publication was 
rushed a 6,000-word report from Recon- 
version Director John W. Snyder titled 
“From War to Peace: A Challenge.” Its 
theme: the speediest transition with the 
minimum of unemployment. 


Hurry, Hurry, Hurry: On through the 
week, the furious pace continued. Out 
the window went the controversial pres- 
sure ceiling on wages, the Little Steel 
formula. The War Labor Board surren- 
dered its- authority save on wage in- 
creases that would be reflected in higher 
prices. Off came the 35-mile-an-hour 
speed limit, restrictions on sports travel, 
even the ban on “singing” telegrams. 

Almost panicky at the thought of fur- 
ther surpluses piling up, the War and 
Navy Departments flooded the wires 
with telegrams canceling war orders. 
Wi.hin a few hours, the two departments 
had directed cutbacks totaling $32,000,- 


Home: The goal of 11,000,000 servicemen 


Associated Press 


000,000. The Army estimated that its 
zancellations alone would result in 3,000,- 
000 jobless. The impact of these moves 
was instant. In scores of cities, workers 
reported on Friday morning only to be 
handed their final paychecks. At the 
week end, approximately 1,000,000 per- 
sons across the nation had lost their jobs. 

Simultaneously, the great migration of 
workers from factory centers got under 
way. Ehrenberg, Ariz., a state border in- 
spection station, counted 1,200 emigrants 
piled in cars loaded with dogs, furniture, 
and clothing. In Detroit, airplane cut- 
backs cost 100,000 their jobs; in the New 
York-New Jersey area, 125,000 were out 
of work; in St. Louis, another 100,000 
were idle—from their numbers, thousands 
helped swell the migratory stream back 
to the towns, villages, and farms they 
came from after Pearl Harbor. 

In Washington, the rush of returning 
congressmen was already on. With Con- 
gress slated to reconvene Sept. 5, the 
pressure of labor groups for Federally 
implemented unemployment compensa- 
tion was growing hourly. CIO unions 
throughout the country planned demon- 

stration rallies. They 
feared a $6,600,000,000 
backlog of unemployment 
funds built up by the states 
would not tide workers 
over the transition period. 


Honey to Vinegar: 
From the President came 
support. Already an advo- 
cate of Federal-bolstered 
unemployment compensa- 
tion, Mr. Truman added 
his endorsement to the 
pending full employment 
bill. He termed it a legis- 
lative “must.” 

In the fury of transition, 
Congress appeared cast for 
a larger role. No longer 
would the military and 
other war agencies dictate 
their own terms on the 
basis of wartime emer- 
gency. Inevitably,  de- 
mands for investigation of 
the conduct of many as- 
pects of the war would 
bear fruit. 

Symptomatically _ last 
week, Chairman David I. 
Walsh of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee request- 
ed the Navy’s files on,the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. ” 

Even President Tru- 
man’s “honeymoon” period 
with the legislative branch 
appeared likely to end. 
With the past, present, and 
future to survey, plainly 
Congress would be a hot 
spot in the months to come. 
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Victory capers: the Navy cuts up in Times Square and Boston; in San Francisco two nude blondes cavort-in a lily pond 


Change Course 


When the war ended at 7 p.m. EWT 
Tuesday, Aug. 14, redeployment was 
still in full swing. In the next few hours, 
the Army ordered thirteen troop ships 
already en route to the Pacific theater to 
change course and turn back toward the 
United States. Here is a chronicle of 
events on one of the lucky thirteen: 

The news began breaking Tuesday 
afternoon, Aug. 7, the time of sailing from 
Marseille. The Mediterranean was blue 
and peaceful and the Gen. Harry Taylor, 
a Navy transport bound for the Pacific by 
way of the Panama Canal, rode like a 
gull. The 3,212 men of the Fifteenth 
Army and the 54 Army nurses on board 
listened: An atomic bomb had _ been 
dropped on Japan; the Russians were in 
the war; another bomb had hit Nagasaki. 

By Thursday they had left Gibraltar 
and headed out in the Atlantic swell. 
Some of the men were seasick; most of 
them were heartsick and lonely with the 
awful inner emptiness of soldiers jammed 
in close quarters and going to another 
war. A handful bustled about getting out 
a ship’s newspaper, The Taylor Maid. 
There was plenty of news now, and as 
the ship pounded westward, news and 
rumors grew. 


Watching for Shadows: Friday night 
— a radio résumé of the Japanese 
suit for peace. The long wait had begun. 
Saturday and Sunday dragged by. Sun- 
day night, men going to sleep on deck 
asked the guards to wake them if the 
war ended. Monday, hearing about the 
false United Press report the night be- 
fore, they thought of Times pe and 
the frenzied New York crowds. 











International 


Through the long daylight hours of 


Tuesday the men waited. Maybe it was | 
‘all a Jap trick; maybe the war would go 


on for months and years; maybe they'd 
never get home. Tuesday night at 9 
o'clock came the word: In Washington, 
President Truman had announced Japa- 
nese acceptance of surrender terms. From 
keel to crow’s nest the ship shook with 
roars of jubilation. Then an officer called 
for a minute of silent prayer for the 
American dead. ; 

The war was over, but what about us, 
the men wanted to know. Most of them 
had seen little if any combat. With low 
point scores, they were not likely to be 
released. Probably they would serve as 
i ta troops. The question was 
simply: What next? : 

Once more rumors swept the ship. 
There were long noisy arguments. Bets 
were made with odds determined only by 


-men’s confidence in their own baseless 


estimates. The homesick, thinking of 
their slim chances of reaching home, felt 
lonelier than ever. 

-Wednesday morning men woke with 
unusual curiosity. Those who slept be- 
low raced to deck to look. No, the sun 
still cast their shadows toward the port 
side; the ship had not changed course. 

Again the men settled down to wait 
and talk. While the sun climbed slowly 
higher, the men’s ho sank lower. 
Steadily the ship plowed on. 

Wednesday afternoon at 3:21 a voice 
boomed from the loudspeaker on the 
bridge: “Attention, all hands.” 

Men stopped talking and listened. The 
voice boomed again: “Watch the shad- 
ows on the deck of the ship [a pause]... 
as the bow turns [again a pause]... to 
New York.” 








‘Associated Press 


A mighty roar went up. The men 
cheered deliriously . . . “All hell broke 
loose,” one said later. Last Saturday 
when the ship docked, the fever of ex- 
citement was still on them. The future 
looked bright—for 30 days at any rate. 


Do 


In 72 Hours 


Like all transcendent events, the end 
of the war wrought an emotional pattern 
of broad contrasts. During the 72 hours 
that the nation celebrated last week, these 
were some of the counterpoles: 

@ The Milwaukee man was telling it: 
“You know the old lady who runs the 
laundry. She weighs at least 300 pounds. 
Tonight when the whistles began to blow, 
she grabbed me and kissed me so hard 
she broke three teeth in my lower plate. 
‘Don’t worry, I'll pay for it because I’ve 


- wanted to kiss you all my life,’ she 


told me.” 

In two American communities—May- 

wood, Ill., and Harrodsburg, Ky.—the loss 
had been proportionately greater than 
for most. Their young men had fought 
with the 192d Tank Corps on Bataan. On 
victory night they counted the known 
dead (69 and 19 respectively) and the 
liberated (4 and 5); then prayed for the 
others still prisoners (116 and 42). 
@ The Navy chief petty officer and his 
wife walked hand-in-hand down Pike 
Street in Seattle. Someone asked his plans 
for the future. “Raise babies and keep 
house!” he shouted happily as he stopped 
to kiss his wife. 

In Overton Park, Memphis, the woman 
sat with bent head alone on a bench. A 
reporter covering the celebration saw her 
shoulders quiver. A small piece of paper 
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Pearl Harbor, where the Japs struck their first blow, wildly celebrates a great victory with colored flares from every ship . . . 


fluttered from her hand. It was an of- 
ficial Navy Department telegram.. 

@ Near San Francisco Civic Center serv- 
icemen’s dormitory Tuesday night, two 
nude blondes stepped from a taxi. Before 
the astonished GI’s they plunged into 
the lily pond. Then, wrapped in serv- 
icemen’s towels, they reentered the taxi 
and drove off. 

Behind barbed-wire enclosures at 
Camp McCoy, Wis., the faces of Jap- 
anese prisoners were etched in shame. In 
silence the Japs heard the news and 
bowed their heads. Considered dead by 
their countrymen, they had received no 
letters and had written none. 

CIn Joilet, Ill., enthusiastic townsmen 
tossed gas-ration coupons in a casket lying 
in City Hall. An undertaker had promised 
a caisson and two black horses to carry 
the casket through the streets; then there 
would be a big bonfire. “I don’t see any- 


thing funny about it,” said Mrs. Ethel - 


Heinselman, OPA price-control clerk. She 
persuaded the mayor to cancel the burial 
service. 

On the east bank of the Hudson River, 

outside Hyde Park, the night was peace- 
ful. The soft tread of a sentry broke the 
silence around the grave of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 
@ In Washington on F Street, a white- 
uniformed blonde stood in the upstairs 
window of a lavish beauty parlor. Gaily 
she emptied a 5-gallon drum of hyacinth 
face powder on the crowd below. 

No sound from the noisy, reveling 
capital could disturb the sleepers on a 
nearby Virginia hillside. In Arlington 
Cemetery, where lie the hallowed dead 
of six major wars, the noise of horn-toot- 
ing cars on a highway ccme strangely 

through the warm night air. 
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. nence finds a littered sidewalk outside the White House 
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The Job of Peace 


As boldly as it tackled the job of win- 
ning the war, the nation last week ap- 
proached the complicated and stupendous 
problem of returning to peacetime econ- 
omy. The abrupt end of hostilities had 
left the Truman Administration two 
broad alternatives: to cushion the im- 
pact on employment by reducing the out- 
put of war goods gradually or to elim- 
inate war production with one clean, 
swift stroke wherever possible. 

In either case some dislocation was in- 
evitable, though the shock of following 
the second course was likely to be greater 
and recession temporarily more severe. 
The government, nevertheless, chose this 
second way. Total victory, Reconversion 
Director John W. Snyder noted in a re- 
port to the President, had heen achieved 
through total mobilization. Now the same 
energies, skill, and cooperation -would be 
directed to peace. Synder did not mini- 
mize the task ahead. 


Plan for Prosperity: To avoid pro- 
longed mass unemployment, Snyder said, 
production of vast quantities of civilian 
goods must get under way as quickly as 
possible. He added that there must be 
intelligent direction of the four main 
springs of economic health and wealth: 
manpower, raw materials, plant and 
equipment, and managerial know-how. 

The strings were not only off mate- 


rials, but industry would be freed of vir-- 


tually all government controls. The “pro- 
gramming’ of production—meaning the 
specific allocation of materials for meager 
production of essential articles—was a 
thing of the past. Industry had the gov- 
ernment’s go ahead to make what it 
wanted for anyone who wanted it. 

No longer would the government be 
the chief customer. for businessmen and 
farmers; no longer would wartime con- 
trols completely limit free enterprise. 
Controls would be maintained only when 
their removal “would bring a chaotic 
condition or cause bottlenecks or pro- 
duce a disruptive scramble for goods.” 
Prices and rents must be held in line; 
so must wages. Strikes must be as few as 
possible. 

Obviously the shift from war to peace 
would be no overnight proposition. In 
the transitional lag, great numbers of 
men and women would find themselves 
jobless. Within 90 days, Snvder esti- 
mated, 5,000,000 would be unemployed. 
Demobilization of servicemen would 
boost the figure. By next spring the to- 
tal of unemployed might reach 8,000,- 
000. Many would find new jobs, perhaps 
with a reconverting employer, in a few 
weeks. Others faced protracted idleness. 


The Shakedown Months: Although 


in most cases plant reconversion would 


be completed within a few months, it: 


would take from a year to eighteen 
months to reach a volume of production 
considered necessary to absorb all em- 
ployables. Some industries would need 
even longer than that. It might take the 
construction industry two years to or- 
ganize manpower, equipment, and sup- 
plies to reach an expected $15,000,000,- 
000 level. 

Expansion of production in the con- 
sumer dyrable-goods field—automobiles, 
refrigerators, washing machines, etc.— 
would absorb some workers. Service 
trades, now employing 11,000,000 per- 
sons, would increase their numbers. Like- 
wise there would be job opportunities in 
the lumber, mining, clothing, and leather 
industries, all of which were hit by the 
wartime shortage. 

The withdrawal ot over-age workers, 
many women, and many school-age 





youths would also ease the unemployment 
situation. War had increased the nation’s 
labor force by 7,000,000 persons; some 
2,000,000 would probably quit before 
the year’s end. 

As the Army and Navy ended huge 
contracts for aircraft, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, ships and supplies, the public won- 
dered apprehensively what the future 
now held. An era had ended; a new one 
was dawning. “Today,” Snyder said in a 
broadcast from Washington 24 hours after 
Japan’s surrender, “we are at the cross- 
roads. I believe we are on the thres- 
hold of one of the greatest eras that 
mankind has ever known. What we do 
with it is up to us.” 


Victory in Ciphers 


For most Americans, victory last week 
was cheap whatever the price in dollars 
and cents. Nevertheless, for those who 
sought to assay the state of the Union, 
the Federal government’s astronomical 
balance sheet was -indispensable in 
weighing the future: 

@ In Federal expenditures alone, the war 
had cost $286,000,000,000 from Dec. 7, 
1941, until Aug. 14, 1945. Until demo- 
bilization was completed, the cost figure 
would continue to soar, reaching approx- 
imately $331,000,000,000 a year from 
now. 

@ In terms of debt, the end was not yet 
in sight and few would guess that debt 
reduction could even be started before 
1948. When Japan was defeated the na- 
tional debt stood at $2638,000,000,000, 


plus an anticipated $17,000,000,000 defi- 
cit for next year. 

@ Through taxes, the government in 
nearly four years of war had boosted its 
revenue to fantastic size—$47,700,000,- 
000. But a drop of more than $12,000,- 
000,000 next year was likely, mostly be- 
cause of unemployment and idle plants 
during the return to peacetime produc- 
tion. 

@ Intimately tied up with the financial 
position of the government was the finan- 
cial position of the American people. 
Their liquid assets, representing the sav- 
ings of both business and individuals, 
had tripled since 1940, from $71,600,- 
000,000 to $218,900,000,000. National 
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income had risen from $77,600,000,000 
to $158,000,000,000, but a shrinkage in 
the next year to $145,000,000,000 was 
generally forecast. 


The Biggest Billionaire: Noone would 
guess how fast Washington could dis- 
‘mantle the war machinery it had set up. 
With 3,000,000 employes on the govern- 
ment payroll compared with 1,000,000 
when the war started, a reduction to 
2,000,000 within two years was foreseen 
in some quarters. The government was 
the largest single investor in the world; 
its vast helsing were another “if.” 

Estimates of its property have ranged 
as high as $100,000,000,000. In plant 
holdings alone, the government's wartime 
investment amounts to $15,000,000,000. 
With the end of the war, the govern- 
ment’s stake in the aircraft industry is 
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FROM SWORDS TO PLOWSHARES 


Fill Er Up 


The din of victory celebrations still 
echoed last week when the Office of 
Price Administration broke the welcome 
news: Gasoline rationing was ended; 
motorists could buy all the gas they want- 
ed and drive when and where they 
pleased. Rationing also was over for fuel 
oil and oil stoves, for canned fruits and 
vegetables. Whisky production would 
soon return to normal to the manifest 
delight of rye and bourbon drinkers; high- 
test gasoline would be available for ci- 
vilian motorists. 

Americans breathed more freely and 
waited for more good news. Temporarily 
they were disappointed. Meats, fats, and 
oils, sugar, shoes, rubber footwear, and 
automobile tires would still be rationed. 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
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$3,100,000,000, ten times that of private 


business. It owns 97 per cent of the 
$740,000,000 synthetic-rubber industry, 
10 per cent of the nation’s $10,000,000,- 
000 steel and pig-iron plants, 90 per cent 
of the $500,000,000 magnesium indus- 
try, and 50 per cent of the $1,600,000,- 
000 aluminum industry, with huge invest- 
ments in scores of other fields. _. 

Last week the government calculated 
that it held $2,500,000,000 -in surplus 
property, but its future policy—the deci- 
sion on disposal or retention of govern- 
ment-o lants, the rate of demo- 
bilization, and similar factors—will deter- 
mine how fast this figure rises. Best guess 
for a year from now: $25,000,000,000. 
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derson, however, advanced one hope: - 
Meat rationing. might end in the very 
near future—possibly next month. 


The Outlook: Most people felt the 
worst was over. Time inevitably would 
take care of the rest of the controls. For 
a while, however, many were needed. 
One reason was to prevent the inflation- 
ary trends which the government had 
battled since the war’s start. Price ceil- 
ings, for example, would remain on many 
products and materials until quantities 
permitted the natural law of supply and 
demand to function: But as a starter the 
OPA was willing to remove ceilings from 
some minor items which did not “signifi- 


cantly” affect living costs: jewelry, sports 
equipment, cigarette lighters, pipes, and 
toys retailing for a quarter or less. 

The other controls: 
@ Rent ceilings will continue temporari- 
ly. Removal of controls will be by areas 
as soon as vacancies occur so that tenants 
or prospective tenants can bargain with 
landlords. r 
@ Wage stabilization will remain, but 
free collective bargaining between labor 
and industry will be allowed as long as 
price ceilings on products are not en- 
dangered. Wage and price increases will 
be permitted to correct substandard pay 
scales, to relieve specific hardships, and 
to stimulate production. 
@ Manpower controls were abolished 
Aug. 14. 
@ The 48-hour work week, compulsory 
for many industries and in many areas 
during the war, was also abolished. 
@ All but a handful of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s orders on production and 
materials have been canceled or will be 
canceled by Sept. 30. Perhaps 30 to 50 
of the 650 wartime rules will remain in 
effect to protect supplies of scarce com- 
modities like tin and rubber, to prevent 
inventory speculation, and to break bot- 
tlenecks. 
@ All manufacturing and other industrial 
construction (but not commercial con- 
struction) can proceed now without WPB 
permission. It will take longer before 
homebuilding gets the go-ahead. 
@ Rationing of motor trucks will be lifted 
in two or three months as production 
rises. Near-record truck-production levels 
are expected to be reached by early 
next year. Z ‘ 
€ Distributors will continue informal rca- 
tioning of solid fuels temporarily. The 
government does not wish to overthrow 
this quasi-voluntary control system until 


the industrial demand drops and the 


manpower situation in the mines im- 
proves. 

@ Most rail-travel controls will be kept 
during the demobilization period. Ex- 
ample: the 450-mile sleeper jump rule. 
Voluntary agreements limiting travel by 
sports teams have been lifted, as well as 
the ban on transportation of race horses 
and show animals. The limit on out-of- 
town delegates attending conventions 
has been raised from 50 to 150. 

@ Restrictions have been removed on the 
number of taxicabs in cities, as well as 
their area of operation. Also removed: 
the ban on automobile racing, limita- 
tions on rental and drive-it-yourself cars, 
requirement of a wartime certificate of 
necessity for operation of cabs, trucks, 
and busses. 

@ Until the Office of War Utilities gives 
the word, the limitation of tshdehene 
service will continue. However, the order 
is expected to be removed in 60 to 90 
days. During the war about 2,000,000 
persons applied for telephones in vain. 
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Fuel: More and Less 


Because of military and munitions cut- 
backs, prospects for warmer homes this 
winter are definitely brighter. Before 
Japan’s surrender Washington had 
gloomily predicted widespread shortages 
of coal for homes and even for industry, 
but last week it calculated only a “fairly 
tight squeeze” during the cold months. 
Even so, houseowners still face “in- 
formal” rationing by distributors. The 
government will continue its program 
for expanded coal production, and the 
Army estimates that cutbacks will save 
145,000,000 tons within the next year. 
How much fuel it intends to release this 
winter, however, remained unclear. Nor 
does the government say to what extent 
it intends to provide coal for desperate 
European needs. 

Fuel oil will be no problem. The in- 
dustry can easily supply all domestic 
needs during the fall and winter. But 
homes, will probably take less fuel oil 
than they did in 1941 (324,000 barrels 
a day). Officials base this prediction on 
the fact that during war years many 


people converted their heating systems 
to coal, and a good percentage of these 
will not switch back to fuel oil this 
winter. For those using wood, the pros- 
pects are dim: in the northeast the WPB 
forecast a wood-fuel deficit of 1,260,000 
cords, or 81 per cent of requirements. 


Sal 


Food: Second Helpings 


Washington last week moved to re- 
store the full dinner table. At the same 
time it sought to safeguard the farmer 
from the sort of nosedive he suffered 
after the last war. Optimistically, capital 
experts believed both feats were possible, 
though shortages of butter, sugar, oils 
and fats appeared certain for a while, 
and much of the farmer’s future hinged 
on success of the vast reconversion of 
men and machines from war to peace. 


‘The Groaning Board: For most Amer- 
icans, the comparative absence of meat 
and fowl from the wartime bill of fare 
had produced the deepest hunger. In 
this category Washington held out bright 





prospects for relief. Poultry, still scarce 
would soon appear in greater abundance. 
turkeys, tight during the 1944 holidays 
would be available in virtually normal 
quantities this year. Meat, of course, 
presented the biggest question mark, but 
here too Washington foresaw a rosie 
immediate future. With rationing slated 
to go in the next 30 to 60 days (see page 
83), several factors would improve the 
supply. 
@ Demobilization would lessen demands 
of the armed services at a rate greater 
than home buying would increase be. 
cause housewives, unlike the military, do 
not need to have enough meat to allow 
for losses from ship sinkings and other 
acts of war. 
@ A seasonal improvement in beet sup- 
ply is at hand. 
@ Unemployment will inevitably lower 
the demand. 
@ If the 1945 corn-crop outlook con. 
tinues bright, more pork and more com. 
fed beef are probable. 

Vegetables and fruit (apples excepted) 
will appear in greater quantity, with re- 
duced buying by the armed services 








Slowly the Horn of Plenty Is Filling Up Again... 


Automobiles: The 
production limit of 
250,000 cars fixed 
for 1945 before Ja- 
pan’s surrender is 


duction is to be lim- 
ited only by the 
time necessary to 
clear war machines 
from plants and re- 
assemble tools, dies, 
and other equip- 
ment, and obtain 
raw materials. Ra- 
tioning controls 
probably will be 
dropped within four 
months. The indus- 
try is expected to 
reach a production rate of 2,000,000 
cars a year by June 1946. 


Sewing Machines: Like washing 
machines, they will be available by 
October. Prospective outlook: 10,000 
by Oct. 1, 75,000 by Christmas.. (The 
Japanese surrender changed manufac- 
turers’ original plans to rent, rather than 
sell, most of this year’s output. ) 


Refrigerators: Until recently, the me- 
chanical-refrigerator industry faced re- 
conversion with a shortage of available 
steel. It will have produced 125,000 
units in the three-month period ending 
Sept. 30. Now in the clear, it estimates 
production in the last quarter of 1945 at 





now removed; pro- - 


700,000 units, with still further im- 
provement in supply early in 1946. 
Distribution controls will probably be 
removed in the next two or three months. 


Washing Machines: The war’s end 
changed a prospective trickle to an an- 
_ ticipated flood due 
fwd to start in October. 
= The production 
score sheet: 50,- 
000 new washing 
machines by Oct. 
1, 500,000 more 
by Christmas. 


Radios: Stores 
ought to have plen- 
a ty of radios - for 
sale by Oct. 15; 
replacement tubes 
also will be avail- 
- able. By Christmas 2,500,000 new lis- 

tening sets, by the best conservative 

estimates, will be on the market. 





Electric Ranges: These were in pro- 
duction in small numbers throughout 
the war, but were sold to essential users 
only. Some time after Oct. 1 they will be 
in the free market. Estimated third- 
quarter production, 45,000; for the 
year’s last quarter, 75,000 to 100,000. 


Electric Irons: These are already be- 
ginning to reappear in quantity in many 
stores and the flow is increasing. The 


supply will be adequate within a few - 


months. 


Electric Appliances: Toasters, electric 
shavers, waffle irons, and other small de- 
vices are fairly easy to make and will be 
on the market soon. By Christmas, shop- 
pers will be buying them as gifts. 


Alarm Clocks: Plenty will be avail- 
able in two or three months. 


Cottons: A military cutback of 80 to 
90 per cent will give the apparel in- 
dustry enough cotton to produce within 
15 per cent of the 19389 level. Men's 
shorts and shirts and women’s low. 
priced cotton dresses will be available 
before Thanksgiving; sheets and towels 
in January. 

Woolens: In the year’s second quat- 
ter, 60 per cent of the supplies went to 
the armed forces; in the fourth quarter 
only 1 per cent will be taken by the 
military. Result: Civilians, therefore, 
may expect plenty of men’s suits, ovet- 
coats, and_ other 
woolen _ garments 
} by late fall . and 
‘| early winter. 


Shoes: Leather 
for civilian use 
probably will be 50 
per cent higher than 
expected in the last 
three months of 
wi 1945. Shoe ration 
|| ing may end 4 
soon as late Octo- 
ber or early No- 
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I scarce, again a major factor. Sugar, on the other offices but does not affect state and coun- of complete protection. It recommended 
indance; hand, will probably remain scarce until ty AAA offices. Anderson described it that the United States take permanent 
holidays, mid-1947. Washington officials contend as “a marriage of production and mar- control of a vast network of Pacific 
’ normal it will take almost two years to restore _ keting activities.” bases, from New Caledonia to Okinawa 
course, world sugar production to normal. Butter Anderson will hold up his 1946 pro- and the Kuriles. 
ark, but will remain tight, but the supply will in- duction quotas until October, taking, as The subcommittee’s published pro- 
a rosier crease steadily with normalcy expected one of his men put it, “all the time the _posals, made after a 21,500-mile tour of 
1g slated in six to ten months. Fats and oils may Lord allows.” The chances now are that. Pacific islands, were: i 
see page remain short for another year. he will wind up by asking for as much { To maintain security and peace in the 
rove the production in 1946 as in 1945. Some Pacific, the United States should get “at 
The Happy Farmer: The farmer differences in quotas may be sought, but least dominating control? over the former 
demands might find cheer in the shake-up of nothing calculated to affect seriously the Jap-mandated islands—the Marshalls, the 
> greater Washington’s agricultural administrative farmer's prosperity. : Carolines, and the Marianas—and the 
ease be. setup. Last Saturday Secretary of Agri- ssi outlying Jap islands of the Izus, Bonins, 
itary, do culture 7 eer saeiag in burying and Eyes. sil 
to allow the War lministration, announce “¢ @ United States bases built on Allied- 
nd. other reorganization of his department on a Which Bases and How? owned islands should continue in United 
basis described as “better, if anything, “There is not one piece of territory or States hands. To the bases of Manus, 
eet sup- for the postwar period than it would have one thing of a monetary nature that we Noumea, Espiritu Santo, Guadalcanal, 
been for war.” want out of this war,” President Truman’. and certain other islands owned by Al- 
ly lower J. B. Hutson, Under Secretary of Agri- told American troops in Germany last lied nations, the United States should. 
culture, emerged in the foreground of month. Some congressmen fumed. Twen- claim full title because “the other nations 
0k con. the national food picture. Under him ty days later, the President elaborated. are not capable of defending [them].” 
ore com- there will be separate departments to His statement still stood, but “we are 
handle the problems affecting such com- going to maintain the military bases nec- The Congressmen’s Way: American 
xcepted) modities as sugar, cotton, tobacco, grains; essary for complete protection of our in- defense strategy in the Pacific, the report 
with re. and livestock. The plan eliminates the terests.” Last week, a House Naval. Af- said, should revolve around a wide cen- 
services Agricultural Adjustment Agency regional fairs Subcommittee offered its own idea _ ter line running roughly parallel ‘to the 
... « What the Consumer Will Find to Buy Tomorrow 
, electric vember, although the industry is press- _ to tissues should be available in quan- _will appear about 
small de. ing for continuation for a fairly long tity. Restrictions on magazines andcom- October in_ small 
d will be period so that stocks of cheap, non- mercial printers may be lifted about numbers. Baby car- 
as, shop- rationed shoes can be cleared. that date. Newsprint restrictions, how- _riages and strallers 
ts. Giedles ‘end Nylons: A. cure.for one. °° will continue for a while. oe supply, 
be avail- of the worst war shortages suffered by Services and Deliveries: Resumption — WI) Cris ane’ play 
women is on the way. Girdles made 0f normal activity will depend on the yards at 194] = 
from synthetic rubber may soon be rapidity with which workers are rehired — rate Y- 
of 80 hes available. Nylon stockings also will ap- _in the fields which have been seriously yeas. 
parel in- pear shortly, but stocking manufactur- understaffed throughout the war years. Mattresses: Supply will gradually 
be withia ers and retailers may decide to wait Another important factor: the avail- ~ increase and be good by end of year. 
- = until fairly good stocks are built up be- _ ability of repair parts and new trucks. _ Lack of ticking and steel wire have held 
available fore selling, to prevent a customer . Sporting Goods: . down production. 
d_ towels stampede. Fishing rods and Awnings: Military cutbacks in cotton 
Cameras: Some inexpensive cameras a —_ —_ duck leva peor —— produc- 
nd quar jy . 2te on the market now. The supply will hoes b Chun a Gon in a few months. 
waa improve slowly because of the precision Golf , oie te be Musical Instruments: Very few organs 
1 quarter work involved in manufacture. By the 34. in the next will be ‘peodaged because of current tin 
1 by the end of the year production will be Sony ‘uacndhis wilt te and lead shortage. Piano production will 
herefore, about one-fourth of 2 of synthetic. rubber slow because of shortage of some 
its, over- normal, with little prospect types of wood. 
d_ other _Film: Reconver- of real rubber balls Household Items: Metal curtain rods 
garments sion is no. problem in any quantities before 1947 or 1948. _ are now in production. Can-opener pro- 
fall . and for film makers. No improvement in leather athletic duction is close to normal and will in- 
er. oe civilian supply equipment is expected for a long time. _ crease, with better types soon available. 
Leather imcrease Mm Ci- Toys: Some electric trains will be Production of wire garment hangers, 
ian. use a ype eit F ready for Christmas, with volume pro- ae pi oom of ey is a ge 
vill be 50 should be substan- duction early in 1946. Supply of metal ‘°° ™S€ Sharply. Neasonadle quanutes o 
gher than tial withi th soldiers will improve. Games of wood uminum ware should be on sale in Oc- 
n the last i. within the next d dboard ted in fai tober. Supplies of wood furniture will 
ee months. and cardboard are expected in fair ; 
mnths of uantities by Christmas increase only moderately because lum- 
e ration Paper Products: +: q P ber and some textiles are short. Uphol- 
end as By Oct. 1, paper Infants’ Goods: Diaper supply will be _stered furniture will be harder to get 
te Octo- products ranging tight for two or three months. Babies’ _for a while. Restrictions have been lifted 
arly No- m drinking cups cotton garments and wool snow suits on home lathes and tools. 
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Equator and north of it, embracing the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Marianas, and the 
Philippines. But this line should be 
flanked by other fortifications: to the 
north by the Aleutians and Kuriles; to 
the south by the Admiralties, New Heb- 
rides, New Caledonia, and Samoa. 

The subcommittee’s reasons for: its 
plan: (1) The American lives already 
lost in taking the bases; (2) the huge 
sums spent in establishing them; (3) the 
world dependence on the United States 
for maintaining peace in the Pacific and 
elsewhere, and (4) preference of the 
island natives for the American control. 
The report also suggested that 
the United States adopt “ex- 
tensive and imaginative” pro- 
grams of economic research on 
the Pacific islands it retains. 
‘This would include emphasis on 
production of vegetables, fish, 
minerals, and native handicraft. 
But America “should not at- 
tempt to force its economy on 
the islands too rapidly.” 


The Expert’s Way: The sub- 
committee made a sort of drag- 
net of its recommendations. 
Top-rank military authorities 
consider that bases at every 
point mentioned would entail 
unnecessary cost. These authori- 
ties are especially interested in 
maintaining only one base south 
of the equator, except Samoa. 
That is Manus in the Admiral- 
ties, now on Australian man- 
date. The Australians, New 
Zealanders, French, Dutch, and 
British could take care of the 
other sub-equatorial bases. In 
the north, the United States 
does not plan to press westward 
beyond the Aleutians. Top-level 
predictions are that Russia prob- 
ably will get some of the north- 
ern Kuriles to seal off the Sea of 
Okhotsk, as well as the lower 
Jap half of Sakhalin Island. 

To air strategists, United 
States defensive or offensive ac- 
tion in the Pacific will break down into 
three lines. The first links up San Fran- 
cisco- Honolulu - Midway - Wake- Marcus- 
Tokyo; the second, San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu - Johnston - Kwajalein - Guam - Saipan- 
Tinian-Okinawa; the third, Honolulu- 
Kwajalein-Truk-Palau-Philippines. 

The Navy would prefer outright an- 
nexation of the Jap mandates, the Vol- 
canoes and Bonins, but might settle for 
less. However, to keep faith with the 
United Nations and to maintain the trust 
of colonial peoples, the State Department 
probably will insist that we hold most 
of these islands as trustees. Islands like 
Iwa, which have no native population, 
could probably be annexed outright with- 
out strenuous obj.ction. 


Letting "Em Out 


The nation’s gigantic war machine 
shifted into reverse last week only a 
few hours after the Japanese surrender 
became official. The immediate objec- 
tive: demobilization of 7,500,000 men 


-and women within twelve to eighteen 


months. 

The Army planned to release 5,000,000 
men within a year, increasing the dis- 
charge rate from the curient 170,000 a 
month to 500,000 in the next few months. 
Eligible for immediate discharge: 300,- 
000 enlisted men over 38. Holding 85- 





What next? A sailor ponders his postwar future 


point priority: 78,000 now in the United 
States and 335,000 overseas. 

The Navy planned the immediate dis- 
charge of 327,000 men, with an addi- 
tional 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 to be mus- 
tered out in the next eighteen months. 
Navy point system: a half point for each 
year of age and each month of active duty 
since Sept. 1, 1939, and ten points for 
dependents. Its priority scores: 44 for en- 
listed men, 49 for officers. 

The Selective Service under orders 
from President Truman cut draft calls 
from 80,000 to 50,000 monthly, with 
virtual draft immunity for men over 26. 
Although a strong move was under way 
in Congress to terminate the draft en- 
tirely, the President insisted that “a con- 


stant flow of replacements to occupation 
forces” was imperative “mathematically 
and morally.” 


The Conscription Question: The fu- 
ture size of the armed forces remained for 
Congress to decide. The Navy reportedly 
wanted a force of 500,000 enlisted men 
and 50,000 officers (present strength: 
3,389,000), plus approximately 30 per 
cent of its major warships in an active 
fleet, with 50 per cent in inactive serv- 
ice. The rest would be scrapped as obso- 
lete. The Army made no such specific 
estimates. But some experts predicted 
that the revolutionary impact 
of new, secret weapons like the 
atomic bomb would make for a 
postwar army possessing ex- 
treme mobility and compact- 
ness, backed by a huge reserve 
of civilians and the products of 
scientists’ laboratories. 


oon 


The Governor’s Man 


Gov. Earl Warren’s specifica- 
tions for the new Senator from 


drawn to fit one man. The late 
Hiram Johnson’s successor was 
to be a veteran of this war, ex- 
perienced in California govern- 
mental and business problems, 
with a record of public service, 
preferably as a legislator, and 
young enough to serve several 
terms if he made good. Finally, 
he must believe in world coop- 
eration to preserve peace. 

With this oblique explanation 
of why he had passed over such 
non-veteran contenders as Lt. 
Gov. Frederick F. Houser, May- 

- or Roger D. Lapham of San 
Francisco, and Dr. Robert G. 
Sproul, president of the Univer- 
sity of California, the Repub- 


liam F. Knowland, 37, son of 
Joseph R. Knowland, president 
and publisher of The Oakland Tribune 
and Warren’s lifetime friend and _polit- 
ical supporter. 

Knowland, jn Paris when the appoint- 
ment was announced, Aug. 14, did not 
learn of it for two days. Meantime, his 
wife, whom he married when they were 
University of California freshmen, com- 
mented: “He does everything young. He 
was the youngest member of the state 
legislature (1933-89), youngest member 


of the Republican National Committee . 


(named in 1938), and the youngest man 
ever to serve (1941) as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Republican 
National Committee.” Knowland’s record 
last week was still intact. He will be the 
youngest m mber of the Senate. 





lican governor last week an-. 
nounced his choice: Maj. Wil-- 


California suggested they were , 4 








IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


IMAGINATION AND PERFORMANCE 


Imagination asks the questions — 
and finds the answers, too. 

It set our engineers wondering how 
Army vehicles could be built to 
run literally under water. 


In our laboratories, imagination 
developed special water-proofing 
for electrical parts, carburetors, 
air intakes and exhausts — so 

cars or trucks can roll dependably 
through water, windshield deep! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


HOW THEY BENEFIT YOU-—IN WAR=—IN PEACE 


You’re looking at a military truck 
that can either hightail down a high- 
way or wade through five feet of 
swirling water. 


It is dramatic proof that trucks 
and cars can be equipped to plow 


unhesitatingly through streams and 


floods where only amphibious ve- 
hicles could go before. 

And it’s another example of how 
imagination works out ideas at 
Chrysler Corporation. 

Practical imagination has gone to 


work to engineer the production of 


tanks, guns, ammunition, aircraft 


Plymouth 
nDaDnGE 


DeSoto 
CHRYSLER 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS! 


engines, rockets and the many other 
war products our plants turn out in 
quantity. 

In peace, inventive imagination 
enabled us to pioneer many car im- 
provements — the combination of 
Fluid Drive and Floating Power, for 
example, that brings you both 
smooth performanceand economical 
up-keep. 

Imagination is the directing force 
at Chrysler Corporation . . . it will 
again find ways to add extra value 
and usefulness to the cars and trucks 
we soon will be making for you. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER j 
Marine and Industrial Engines 


OILITE 
Powdered Metal Products 





AM most every American 


benefits every day 


from the products of 
BORG-WARNER 


MILLION-A-DAY PRODUCTION OF AMMUNITION LINKS as painted by James Sessions at the SPRING DIVI- 
SION in Bellwood, Illinois. This Borg-Warner plant revolutionized the making of Garand Rifle Clips and 
initiated several mass production processes for the manufacture of links for the 50 Caliber Machine Gun that 
plays a major role in America’s air supremacy. In peace it is a leading maker of mechanical precision 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


springs for automotive valves and clutches. 


When the last bullet is fired, indus- 
try’s know-how will be devoted to 
building a better peacetime world. 
Then, as in war, Borg-Warner will 
again provide important advances. 
For Borg-Warner makes not only 
complete products, but also essential 
parts for products of other indus- 
tries. For example, Borg-Warner 
parts today are serving on 9 out of 
10 farms, in 9 out of 10 airplanes, 
in 9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


Also Norge appliances make the 
homes of millions more efficient, more 
livable. And these are just a few of 
the fields in which Borg-Warner 


_ products serve Americans daily. 


From the beginning, the engineer- 
ing and large-scale manufacturing of 
all B-W companies have been guided 
by the principle: ‘“‘Design it better, 
make it better.’ And this ideal al- 
ways is working to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. ¢ CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING « MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE ¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR 
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The What-to-Do Men 


When Japan, which boasted it would 
fight for a hundred years if necessary, 
suddenly threw in the sponge, the crowds 
in front of the White House went wild 
with joy. Just a block away in the State 
Department, six men relaxed with a sigh 
of relief. They had gambled and won. To 
the stunning effects of the atomic bomb 
and the eleventh-hour onslaught of Rus- 
sia’s Manchurian armies, they had added 
the clincher of a surrender formula which 
Japan accepted. 


Early in 1944, when the topic “What 


shall we do with Japan?” was a favorite 
Sunday-supplement feature, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull created the inter- 
divisional committee for the Far East to 
deliberate realistically on the problem. 
Many served on this committee, but the 
six who formed the permanent nucleus 
and whose work resulted in the policy 
adopted by President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes, on the 
advice of his former Under Secretary, 
Joseph C. Grew, were: 

@ Eugene H. Dooman, special assistant 
to Assistant Secretary James Dunn and 
Grew’s right-hand man. Born in 1890 in 
Tokyo of missionary parents, Dooman 
has lived more than half his life in Japan, 
most of it in the American diplomatic 
service. He knows more of Nipponese his- 
tory than most Americans know of their 
own. As embassy counselor during Grew’s 
Ambassadorship in -Tokyo, he _ talked 
bluntly to the Japanese. American cor- 
respondents there credited him with 
“supplying the starch” for Grew’s 1939 
warning before the Japanese-American 
Chamber of Commerce that the United 
States didn’t like the way the Japs were 
carrying on.* 

@ Joseph W. Ballantine, director, Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs. He began his 
diplomatic career in Japan in 1909 at the 
age of 21 as a student interpreter. Bal- 
lantine’s command of the Japanese 
tongue became so good that he was once 
introduced by a Japanese count as “a 
man who speaks Japanese better than I 
do.” Slow-talking, deliberate in his move- 
ments, he has a dry humor he can ex- 
press in both languages. 

€ Erle Roy Dickover, chief of the Di- 
vision of Japanese Affairs, who managed 
an auto-livery company before, like Doo- 
man and Ballantine, he became a student 
interpreter in Japan in 1914. Except for 
rief posts in Batavia and Melbourne and 
the customary interval in Washington, all 
is service until Pearl Harbor was in 





*In this speech, a few days after his retum 
from _a visit to Washington, Grew said he was “‘talk- 
= from horse’s mouth,” an American idiom 
which puzzled some of his listeners. 


Japan. The same age as Ballantine—57— 
he is markedly unlike him: quick-spoken, 
dynamic, and voluble. 

@ Dr. George H. Blakeslee, special as- 
sistant in Far Eastern affairs, committee 
chairman, and, at 74, the oldest member 
of the group. Blakeslee looks like and is 
the “complete scholar.” Educated in 
American, British, and German universi- 
ties, he has made a specialty of interna- 
tional relations, a subject on which he 
once lectured to university students in 
Japan. In the past fifteen years he has 


. been called a half a dozen times for spe- 











Acme 
Dooman: Architect of Potsdam terms 


cial State Department tasks. Described 
as a man “with no ax to grind,” he helped 
pull his committeemen back to the sub- 
ject when they went off on tangents— 
which they frequently did. 
€ Hugh Borton, committee secretary 
and, at 42, the youngest of the six. A pro- 
fessor of Japanese language and history 
at Columbia University, he first came to 
know Japan while serving from 1926 to 
1928 with the American Friends Service 
Committee. Ten years later he was back, 
taking graduate work at the Tokyo Im- 
‘perial University. 
@ Dr. Quincy Wright, 54, one of the na- 
tion’s best-known authorities in interna- 
tional law, which he teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His knowledge has 
been put to use by the government in 
two wars, the first time in 1918 when he 
was borrowed from Harvard to teach in- 
ternational law in the Navy. 

These are the men who first sat down 





E VICTORY POLICY 


together a year and a half ago to pool 
their knowledge and experience to work 
out a Japanese occupation policy based 
on the unconditional-surrender formula. 
Blakeslee assigned specific questions. 
Each man drew up his draft, read it at 
the next meeting, and confidently wait- 
ed for his scholarly brethren to tear 
it to pieces. They usually complied. On 
occasion when the members were at 
loggerheads, the issue was settled demo- 
cratically by vote. 


Votes for the Emperor: They tackled 
the problem of how we would run Japan 
without the emperor—and never solved 
it. Their reasons: Without the emperor, 
we would virtually have to annex Japan. 
His removal would mean the collapse of 
the entire social structure, because the 
Jap does not function as an individual 
but only as a link with the emperor-god- 
head. With no emperor to channel our 
authority, 70,000,000 Japs might well go 
completely passive. The burden of ad- 
ministering every detail of the social, 
economic, and cultural organization of 
the country thus would fall on the victors 
—and only. a handful of Americans have 
a fluent command of the language, let 
alone an understanding of the Japanese 
mind and society. | 

They also concluded that the emperor 
was necessary to the surrender itself, un- 
less we were resolved to overcome, at 
heavy cost in American and Allied lives, 
a last-ditch defense not only on the home 
islands but throughout the whole stolen 
empire. 


The Gamble Is On: The committee’s 
labors first bore fruit on V-E Day when 
President Truman clarified unconditional 
surrender by asserting it did not mean 
enslavement or extermination. After this 
came a clamor for even greater clarifica- 
tion which resulted in the Potsdam dec- 
laration, the first draft of which was writ- 
ten by Dooman. 

Surrender did not end the work of the 
committee, which is busy formulating oc- 
cupation policy. The men were convinced 
that the emperor can provide the instru- 
ment for the evolution of representative 
government and the elimination of mili- 
tarism so Japan can once again take its 
place among the peace-loving nations of 
the world. The gamble is still on. 


oe 


Enclosed Herewith 


Mrs. Mae Smith, veteran National 
Press Club employe, plays no favorites. 
Recently she billed one member, who 
joined five days before the third quarter 
began, an additional 70 cents for dues. 
It was a little late—owing to the Potsdam 
conference—but .last week- a check for 
payment in full arrived from Associate 
Member Harry S. Truman. 
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A Happy-Go-Lucky Start 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


We took a risk in rushing pell- 
mell into demobilization before Japan 
had signed formal surrender terms, 
all major Japanese forces had laid 
down weee poe and 7 moans 
had occupi ey points in Japan. It 
was an utterly unjustifiable risk be- 
cause it could have been avoided with- 
out cost, by only a little 
more patience and restraint. 

Japan would not have 
taken the Potsdam terms if 
her military position had not 
been hopeless. The Japa- 
nese home islands remain 
tightly blockaded. Our Navy 
and Air Forces in the Far 
East remain in position. We 
are making more atom 
bombs. Up to the moment 
this is written, the emperor 
was apparently proceeding in good 
faith and in an orderly way to bring 


about the surrender of all Japanese . 


armed forces. 

But our precipitate demobilization 
was a direct encouragement to the 
Japanese to stall and haggle. It im- 
posed an entirely unnecessary handi- 
cap on General MacArthur. Should 


he be compelled to choose between . 


making concessions in the detailed 
terms of surrender and resuming hos- 
tilities, it would have to be. written 
down as the gravest American blunder 
of the war. 

It was not to be expected under 
any circumstances, however, that. the 
Japanese would proclaim to their own 
people or to the world that they had 
been morally wrong in starting this 
war. It was not to be expected that 
many of the Japanese people would 
believe any such dictum from any 
source: They have been feeding too 
long on their own propaganda. 

It was not to be expected ‘that the 
emperor or the members of his new 
cabinet would begin the process of 
surrender by denouncing the profes- 
sional military leaders of Japan and 
by telling them that they were to be 
extinguished and that Japan would 
never try to rearm er to seek revenge. 
That would hardly have been the way 
to induce the Japanese military com- 
manders throughout the Far East to 
lay down their arms. 

Of course, the military leaders are 
trying to save face and establish the 
theme that the Japanese Army was 
never beaten. Of course, they are look- 
ing forward to revenge and will plot 
to achieve it. Of course, they.attribute 
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their defeat to our superior technology 
and say that Japan must make future 
use of this lesson. 

All this was anticipated when the 
decision was made to offer the Pots- 
dam terms and to deal through the 
emperor. But these risks, if they were 
such, were outbalanced by the pros- 
pect of immense gains, espe- 
cially a precious saving in 
American and Allied lives. 
These risks could not be 
surely eliminated by fight- 
ing the war until the last 
Japanese division had been 
beaten in the field. They 
can be- eliminated, once Ja- 
pan has been disarmed. 

No matter when or how 
the war ended, the Japa- 
nese could still have attrib- 
uted their defeat—not inaccurately— 
to our superior technology. Their de- 
termination—that of the surviving 


. military, at least—to plan for eventual 


revenge probably would have been no 
less than it is. Our defense would 
have had to be exactly what it must 
now be: to disarm Japan, eradicate 
what is left of her war industries, 
punish her war criminals, and dissolve 
her military organization; after Allied 
troops have withdrawn, to remain 
alert, resolute, and physically ready 
to crack down at the slightest sign 
she is trying to rearm. 


The creation of a democratic re- 
gime in Japan might or might not help 
us. That would depend somewhat on 
how long the regime lasted. After the 
last war, a good many Americans 
thought the German menace had been 
ended because the Kaiser had been 
deposed and a German Republic 
established. 

It would be logical to expect that 
after the Japanese have been dis- 
armed they will put on the most ap- 
pealing democratic and pacifistic face 
they know how to fix up, and begin 
to play on our sympathies, waiting 
for us to drop our guard and doze. 

In time, Japan may undergo a genu- 
ine conversion. But the setting up of a 
democratic government, with or with- 
out a monarch, would not in itself as- 
sure that. Our only real protection will 
lie in making it impossible for Japan 
to make war again. 

Even though MacArthur overcomes 
the handicap we imposed on him, our 
hasty demobilization was a happy-go- 


lucky way: to start a long vigil, ; ; 
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China: The Nation Within 


For all the Allied nations except one 
the end of war meant return to a peace 
_that, however difficult, -would be a joy- 
ous contrast. In China the Japanese sur- 
render raised again the specter of civil 
war. The problem of China became the 
problem of Asia and a top concern of in- 
ternational diplomacy. 


Communists’ Chance: The roots of 
the incipient civil war went back to 
1927, when Chiang Kai-shek broke with 
his Communist allies and established the 
first stable government of the young, 
wobbly Chinese Republic. Under his at- 
tack, political Communists became armed 
guerrillas and founded Chinese soviets in 
the hills of Central China. By 1935, 
when Chiang’s armies had forced them 
north to the Yellow River country, they 
had become a unified nation within a na- 
tion. Too weak to destroy his enemies, 
Chiang left them in control of ports of 
three northern provinces. There, under 
the political and military leadership of 
two veteran revolutionaries, Mao Tze- 





Chu foresees Red gains 


tung and Gen. Chu Teh, the Chinese 
Reds established an autonomous state. 

Today the Chinese Communists claim 
they control 300,000 of China’s 2,900,- 
000 square miles and 260,000,000 of its 
450,000,000 people. Close to a million 
troops make up their poorly equipped 
armies; the Eighth Route, the New 
Fourth, and the South China Anti-Japa- 
nese Brigade (guerrillas). Since 1987, 
when they agreed | to a truce with Chung- 
king, they had fought the Japanese, oc- 


casionally clashing with Chinese central- 
government troops. Now they demand- 
ed the right to participate in the Japa- 
nese surrender, take over Jap arms, and 
occupy the rich Chinese territories adja- 
cent to their own. 


Red Against Red: Even before the 
Japanese fighting ceased in China, 
Chiang tried to check the Communists. 
But as he directed them to remain at 
their posts, orders came from their capi- 
tal, Yenan, to advance into Jap-held ter- 
ritory, descend from guerrilla hide-outs, 
and seize what they could. Chinese Com- 
munist organizers, trained in Yenan and 
Moscow, prepared to take over local ad- 
ministration. The northern cities of Tien- 
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Chiang foresees civil war 


tsin and Peiping lay directly in their path. 

But Russian and American action 
slowed the Reds. In Moscow the Chi- 
nese Premier, T. V. Soong, and his For- 
eign Minister, Wang Shih-chieh, signed 
a Russian-Chinese treaty of friendship 
and alliance. Its terms remained secret 
until both countries ratified it. But its 
conclusion, and with it settlement of 
Russo-Chinese differences in East Asia, 
bolstered the Chungking government 
and made it clear to Chinese Commu- 
nists that Moscow, if not deeply sympa- 
thetic to Chungking, still recognized it 
as the government of China. 


Chiang the: Humble: Simultaneously, 
Chiang received American military sup- 
port. A substantial number of Chiang’s 
2,000,000 oes a A eras ——— 
trained and equi . Now Air Trans- 
port Giniutend planes stood ready to fly 


them into the key cities of Jap-occupied 
China to accept the enemy surrender, 

Chiang, encouraged but by no means 
confident, tried once more to reopen 
negotiations with Yenan. Hitherto the 
parleys had always collapsed because 
Chungking insisted on disarmament of 
the Communists, while the Communists 
demanded equal rank with Chungking 
in a new coalition government. This time 
Chiang appealed by radio to Mao Tze- 
tung: “May I humbly invite you to come 
to Chungking immediately? . . . This 
involves our national welfare; please do 
not delay.” For two days Yenan main- 
tained its radio denunciation of Chung- 
king, then Mao sent word that the invi- 
tation would be considered only after 
Communists were allowed to participate 
in the surrender. 

Chungking postponed sending | air- 
borne troops to Canton, Shanghai, and 
other major points. But on Aug. 21, at 
Chihkiang in Hunan province, the Japa- 
nese, completely disarmed, were sch-d- 
uled to capitulate to Gen. Ho Ying-chin, 
Chiang’s chief of staff. 


te 


' Britain: Labor Dictates 


By 10 o'clock the crowd stood solidly 


massed along the Mall, on the Horse | 


Guards Parade, in Whitehall and Parlia- 
ment Square. Even a miserable and un- 
seasonable drizzle could not dampen 
London’s spirits. For on Aug. 15 the Brit- 
ish capital celebrated both victory over 
Japan and the opening of the first peace- 
time Parliament in six years. 


Pomp Without Glitter: At twenty 
minutes to 11 the staie procession left 
Buckingham Palace. The Household Cav- 
alry, still in drab khaki but with sabers 
drawn, clattered down the streets fol- 
lowed by seven coaches. In the first rode 
King George VI, wearing the uniform of 
an admiral, and Queen Elizabeth, in the 
usual powder-blue dress. Behind them 
came other members and functionariés of 
the royal household. ; 

Parliament was packed long before 
their Majesties arrived. The lords lounged 
on their red-leather benches while the 
commoners assembled in St. Stephen’s 
Hall. Five hundred visitors who couldn't 
be squeezed in elsewhere stood in the 
ornately gilded Royal Gallery, shep- 
herded by black-hatted Yeomen of the 
Guard. Few wore the prescribed morn- 
ing dress: Judges and bishops appeared 
in black or white robes. Not a tiara 
adorned a peeress. 

The long years of austerity had taken 
sonfe glitter from the opening of Parlia- 


ment, but the ceremony was all there. 


Black Rod, the king’s messenger, sent the 
Commons the conventional summons to 
come to the House of Lords and hear the 
king. ‘A minute before 11 the hall blazed 
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e FOR IMPROVED PERSONNEL CONDITIONS 
; e AND INCREASED OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Starting with a mere handful four years ago, “work 
music” has already been adopted by perhaps one out of © 


every four American manufacturers capitalized at half- 
a-million, or more—and by many, many smaller con- 
cerns. The results have been really remarkable, and in 
no case, to our knowledge, has “work music” ever been 
discontinued, once it has been tried. A large plant in 
Minneapolis is reported to estimate that for every dollar 
it has invested in “work music” programs, $84 have been 
saved. Controlled tests at this plant showed an 8,494 
man-day saving in 7 months. 





-of employee relations, to let us tell him the whole story 































From the very start of this development, Stromberg- 
Carlson Sound Systems have been used to carry selected 
programs of “work music” to workers in plants of every 
type and size. We urge any executive interested in the 
most efficient utilization of labor and/or the improving 


in a personal interview. Then, if he desires, we can show 
him Specifically how work music could be best put to 
use in his own plant. Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems 
are now available promptly under priorities, and shortly. 
may be expected to be generally obtainable. Ask your 
local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distributor to 
get in touch with you— he’s listed in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. Or write us directly, asking 
for your copy of our Booklet No. 41, Sound Equipment 
Division, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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with light and all present rose. The king 
entered and, holding the queen’s white- 
gloved hand, led her to the throne. 


The Love Feast: Then, seated and 
wearing a cocked hat which he had some 
trouble getting on properly, the king read 
clearly and distinctly, without stuttering 
or many long pauses, a sixteen-minute 
speech which the Labor Cabinet had 
written for him to outline the govern- 
“ment’s program. His government, the 
king said, intended to nationalize the 
Bank of England and also the coal-min- 
ing industry “as part of a concerted plan 
for the coordination of the fuel and power 
industries.” It also would take steps to 
improve social legislation, housing, food, 
the public acquisition of lands, and other 
matters that the Labor party had prom- 
ised before the election. 


Bulldog vs. Mouse: The next day Par- 
liamentary politics swung into full ac- 
tion. Churchill, starting at a slow pace 
and gradually building up to a magnifi- 
cent resonance, expressed misgivings 
over events in Eastern Europe. 

In reply, Attlee, obviously aware of 
his rhetorical inferiority but speaking in 
dignified tones, paid a tribute to Churchill 
as “one of the main architects of victory” 
(the former Prime Minister listened with 
bowed head and nodded at one’ point). 
He went on to say that he also abomi- 
nated “police rule” and then laid down the 
government’s program, acknowledging 
that progress toward Labor’s objectives 
would be slow. 


The Iron Curtain 


At the opening of the new House of 
Commons last week Winston “Churchill 
stood across frome the government bench 
as leader of his Majesty's Loyal Opposi- 
tion. The man who had made the great 
decisions for so many years now occu- 
pied a position where he could only ad- 
vise and criticize. But nonetheless it was 
the speech of Winston Churchill, not 
that of Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
which captured the headlines. For the 
former Prime Minister now felt free to 
discuss openly one of the most disturb- 
ing questions in Europe today: What is 
happening in Soviet-controlled Eastern 
Europe. Because of the fundamental im- 
portance of this situation, the pertinent 
part of Churchill’s address is here re- 
printed 


I must put on record my own opinion 
that the provisional western frontier 
agreed upon for Poland, comprising as it 
does one-quarter of the arable land of 
Germany, is not a good augury for the 
future of Europe. We always had in the 


coalition government a desire that Poland ° 


should receive ample compensation in 
the west for territory conceded to Rus- 
sia east of the Curzon Line. 


Virtuous and Mistaken: Here I think 
a mistake has been made, in which the 
Provisional Government of Poland has 
been an ardent partner, by going far be- 
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Black Berlin:In the rubble of Berlin, a German exhibits his black-market wares 





to Russian soldiers who have the cash and itch to spend it. The price of watches 
has gone down but cameras, jewelry, and clothing still bring plenty of marks. 


yond what necessity or equity requires, 
There are few virtues the Poles do not 
possess and there are few mistakes they 
have ever avoided. 

I am particularly concerned at this 
moment with reports reaching us of con- 
ditions under which the expulsion and 
exodus of Germans from new Poland 
have been carried out. Between 8,000,- 
000: and 9,000,000 persons -dwelt in 
these regions before the war. The Polish 
Government say that there are still 
1,500,000 of these not yet expelled within 
their new frontier. Of these other mil- 
lions most have taken refuge between 
British and American lines, thus increas- 
ing the food stringency in our sectors. 

Enormous numbers are unaccounted 
for. Where have they gone and what is 
their fate? A similar condition may re- 
produce itself in modified form in num- 
bers of expulsions of Sudetens and other 
Germans from Czechoslovakia. 


The Prodigious Tragedy: Guarded 
accounts of what has happened, what is 
happening, had filtered through, but it is 
not impossible that tragedy on a prodi- 
gious scale is imposing itself behind the 
iron curtain which at present divides 
Europe in twain... 

There is another sphere of anxiety. I 
cannot conceive that any element of new 
conflict exists in the Balkans today. Nev- 
ertheless, not many members of the new 
House of Commons will be content with 
the situation prevailing in those moun- 
tainous, turbulent, ill-organized, warlike 
regions... 

In those countries torn by war there 
must be for some months to come the 
need for an authoritarian government. 
The alternative. would be anarchy, and it 
would be unreasonable to ask or expect 
that the liberal government of the Brit- 
ish or United States democratic condi- 
tions should be instituted immediately. 

They take their politics very seriously 
in those countries. A friend of mine, an 


_ officer who was there when the results 


of the late general election came in, told 
me a lady said to him: “Poor Mr. Church- 
ill. I suppose now he will be shot.” My 
friend was able to reassure her by saying 
the sentence might be mitigated by vari- 
ous forms of hard labor... | 

Our idea is government of the people, 
by the people, for the people—I practice 
what I preach—people being free to ex- 
press by secret ballot without intimida- 
tion their deep-seated wish as to the 
forms and conditions of government un- 
der which they are to live. 


The Knock at the Door: At present 


a family might be gathered around the~ 


fireside enjoying the fruits of their toil 
when suddenly there is a knock at the 
door and heavily armed policemen ap- 
pear. It may be that the father, son, 
or friend sitting in the cottage is called 
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out, taken away into the dark, and no 
one knows whether he would ever come 
back again or what is his fate. 

All they know is that they had better 
not inquire. There are millions of hum- 
ble homes in Europe—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia—where this fear 
is the main preoccupation of family life. 
President Roosevelt laid down Four Free- 
doms and these are.extant in the Atlantic 
Charter which we agreed together. Free- 
dom from fear—but this has been in- 
terpreted as if it were only freedom from 
the fear of invasion by a foreign 
country. That is the least of the 
fears of the common man. His 
patriotism arms him to with- 
stand invasion. 

That is not the fear of ordi- 
nary families in Europe tonight. 
Their fear is of the policeman 
knocking at the door. That, is 
not fear for country. All men 
can be united in comradeship in 
defense of their native soil. It is 
fear for the life and liberty of 
the individual, for the funda- 
mental rights of men now men- 
aced and precarious in so many 
lands where people tremble. 


eos 


Reform, Please 


For the first time last week 
the United States and Britain 
openly cracked down on one of 
the Soviet-sponsored govern- 
ments in the Balkans. On Aug. 
18 Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes revealed the contents of 
a blunt note to Sofia: The United 
States was not satisfied that the 
present Bulgarian Government 
“is adequately representative of 
the important elements of demo- 
cratic opinion” or that plans for 
an Aug. 26 election guaranteed 
participation “free from the fear 
of force and intimidation, of all demo- 
cratic elements” as agreed at the Berlin 
conference. The British Foreign Office 
announced its agreement with the note. 


ror 


Poland: Paper Profits 


The Warsaw Polish government last 
week received a handsome reward—on 
paper—for its good relations with the 
Soviet Union. A treaty signed in Mos- 
cow between Poland and Russia made 
some territorial concessions to the Poles 
along the eastern frontier long claimed 
by the Soviets. Along the Bug River 
south of Krylé6w the new border runs 
18.6 miles east of the Curzon Line and 
in the Bialowieza Forest 10.5 miles 
east of the line. 

The Russians also agreed that the Poles 
should take over all claims to German 


property in Polish territory (but the So- 
viet has already shipped out much of the 
German industrial. equipment in areas 
such as Silesia). The Poles likewise were 
to receive 15 per cent of all repara- 
tions taken from the Soviet zone in 
the Reich (but the Russians have al- 


*ready efficiently: stripped their zone of 


most resources). Finally Moscow agreed 
to give Warsaw 15 per cent of the 
reparations due Russia from the West- 
ern zones of Germany (in return for 
cut-rate coal from Poland). 





Pétain: Guilty 


_ Too Old to Die 


In the tiny cell adjoining the Palais de 
Justice, Henri Philippe Pétain, haggard 
and very weary, took off his miarshal’s 
uniform. and slept fitfully during the 
night of Aug. 14. 

For seven hours, as Pétain slept, three 
judges and 24 jurors examined each count 
in the long indictment against the 89- 
year-old Vichy Chief of State. When 
they returned to the crowded court- 
room at 4 a.m., Pétain, once more in 
uniform, with his snowy hair and mus- 
tache ‘awry, was led back to his chair. 
In a.rapid, high-pitched voice, Pierre 
Mongibeaux, the presiding judge, reca- 
pitulated the charges. As Pétain stared 
vacantly,. Mongibeaux pronounced the 
verdict: guilty of or with the 
enemy. Bewildered, still half-asleep, the 


old man walked slowly from the room 


internationa] 


without any sign of emotion. He had been 
stripped of rank and his property and, 
technically, condemned to death. 


To Traitors’ Island: The court, re- 
flecting national sentiment and mindful 
that Pétain had declared he would seek 
no clemency, recommended that the sen- 
tence not be carried out because of the - 
marshal’s 89 years. Whisked by air im- 
mediately after the trial to Fort Portalet 
in the Pyrenees, Pétain awaited decision 
on his future by Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

Two days after he entered the 
grim, rocky fortress, the word 
came. As President of the Pro- 
visional Government of France, 
de Gaulle commuted the sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. In 
civilian clothes, repudiated by his 
country but accompanied by his 
wife, Pétain will spend his re- 
maining years in prison. His next 
—and presumably last home— 
will probably be the Island of 
Ste. Marguérite, off the Riviera 
near Cannes. There the old man 
will live in the ancient fort 
that once housed “the Man in 
the Iron Mask” and Marshal 
Achille Francois Bazaine, who 
surrendered to the Germans in 
the Franco-Prussian war, 70 
years’ before Pétain. 


ows 


VE to VD 


In the two months following 
V-E Day, 48,752 American sol- 
diers in Europe contracted ve- 
nereal disease. Last week, in an 
ominous report on GI health, 
Brig. Gen. Charles B. Spruit, 
deputy surgeon of United States 
Forces, European theater, re- 
vealed that the venereal-disease 
rate had doubled between May 
and July, laying low the equiva- 
lent of nearly three infantry divisions. 

While American troops were still in 
combat, their VD rate averaged 48 per 
1,000. But when they stopped fighting 
at the front, they also relaxed behind 
the tines. In France, where inspected 
brothels have been put out of bounds 
but streetwalkers are available to all 
°comers, as many as 3,000 cases were 
reported in one week, with Paris and 
Marseille accounting for 53 per cent of 
19,697 cases in two months. 

But potentially the most dangerous 
country for careless GI's was the enemy 
homeland. In two months more than 
13,000 American soldiers were infected 
in Germany. Even before fraternization 
bans were lifted, the weekly rate rose 
from. 500 to 2,000. At the present rate, 
151 out of every 1,000 American soldiers 
on the Continent will have contracted 
venereal disease within a year. 
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‘ON-THE-TRIGGER 
SERVICE 


PUTS STEEL TO WORK 
FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Steel is our mightiest, most service- 
able metal and is commonly thought 
of in terms of tons. But steel is also, 
a nail, a bolt, a rod, a sheet, a strand 
of wire—an infinite number of shapes 
and sizes, for serving us in countless 
ways in war and peace. 

At warehouses that specialize in 
supplying steel for all manner of war 
and industrial production and con- 
struction projects, you see steel in all 
its variety; see it as a great family of 
steels, differing one from another, yet 
related in their basic origin. 

Making steels available for regular 
and specific needs in varying quan- 
tity; cutting to special size and shape 
by flame or machine; arc-welding and 
riveting into assemblies and units— 
these are some of the services per- 
formed by the steel warehouse. 

J&L’s seven strategically situated, 
closely knit warehouses have, by their 
quick-on-the-trigger response to criti- 
cal needs, also helped industry break 
many a bottleneck of war production; 
by their fabricating ability have 
helped solve many vital problems of 
supply for the armed forces. This 
service of supply that went to war 
without delay of conversion, is ready 
to respond readily and accurately to 
the demands peace will bring for steel 
in all its shapes and forms. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL 
FOR WAR AND PEACE 


WAREHOUSES BY ORISON MACPHERSON 
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WAREHOUSES IN WAR 


Elevator plates for U. S. S. Franklin, 
wounded hero of the Pacific that limped 
home to Brooklyn Navy Yard, were fur- 
nished by J&L New York warehouse, flame- 
cut from a heavy mill plate. (Illustration 
shows warehouse crew lifting a steel plate 
from J&L rolling mills that measures 96 in. 
x 360 in., is 1 inch thick, weighs 5 tons.) 


First U. S. locomotive to cross Rhine 
contained units fabricated in J&L Chicago 
warehouse and assembled by Allied forces. 
Same class of steel railroad equipment units, 
fabricated earlier by same warehouse, had 
served General Montgomery’s immortal 8th 
army in pursuit of “Desert Fox” Rommel 
across North Africa. 

Steel to help stop Von Runstedt with armor- 
piercing shells, flown across Atlantic, was 
supplied in 24 hours by J&L Chicago ware- 
house to nearby shell plant in form of J&L 
special hot-rolled bars shipped from stock. 
Steel bases for army mortars are being 
made by the hundreds in J&L warehouses 
and shipped to fighting forces in Pacific 
area. This base, developed exclusively by 
J&L, is in 3 portable parts that “nest.” 
New Orleans warehouse built L C T's and 
L C M’s for U. S. Navy, as well as deck 
houses for L S M’s and fabricated all the 
steel for large wharf for a floating dry dock. 
“Trainers” for helmsmen, dryland equip- 
ment, seated on circular steel bases of Jal- 
Tread checker floor plate, were supplied to 
Merchant Marine Service exclusively by a 
J&L Steel warehouse. 


Gear cases for warships were fabricated 
for U. S. Navy by J&L Chicago warehouse. 
Steel rings for cargo nets and nets for 
boarding enemy vessels were turned out by 
the thousands in a J&L, warehouse by the 
simple process of flame-cutting them from 
steel plates, like doughnuts. 

Steel rushed to high’ octane plant 
by Chicago warehouse in 18 hours, cut to 
size, marked for identification, enabled quick 
resumption after accidental shut-down. 

2 Men in 26 hours helped Pacific war 
by sticking to emergency job in J&L De- 
troit warehouse of changing flame harden- 
ing equipment and using it to harden steel 
sprockets for a manufacturer of LVT 3’s 
desperately needed in Pacific area. 


140 end products from N. Y. Warehouse 
have been furnished to the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Service since war began. Each of 
these 140 was a separate and distinct article 
of steel carried in stock or fabricated by the 
warehouse. All were furnished in quantity, 
some of them by the millions. They ranged 
from building steel for docks, hangars and 
bases to wire rope slings; channel buoys, | 
ship lights and Jal-Tread checker plates. | 
Similar large lists of items for war were 
supplied, often under rush orders, by six 
other J&L warehouses in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Memphis, New Orleans, 
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GIVE YOUR BELOVED the gift 
that whispers more than wol ~ 
can say—2 beautiful and fai . 
ful Hamilton. Today our No. 
job is producing 

Hamiltons are on the way. 


Wait for them! 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 


Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy"—Lancaster, Pa. 
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Coming our way?) 
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**I got him for a pack 
of Marlin Blades!” 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed by 
The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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¢ CANADA ° 


Dominion of the Future 


After 24 hours of celebrating final 
victory even more jubilantly than they 
had V-E Day, Canadians settled down 
last week to the realities of a postwar 
world’ whose economic horizons were 
both brighter and more awesome than 
any Canada had known. . 

In six years of war Canada had under- 
gone economic changes almost as great 
as the industrial revolution which altered 
the face of England in the last century. 
Canada put 5,000,000 of its 12,000,000 
population in the armed forces and civil 
work, almost tripled its industrial ca- 
pacity, became the fourth industrial 
power among the United Nations, and 
kept its position as the world’s third 


trading nation. To date this effort has - 


cost Canada about $17,000,000,000, al- 
most nine times the cost of the last war. 


The Postwar Begins . . . The crux of 
Canada’s postwar problems is not how 
this debt can be met (war taxes paid 
almost half of it) but how the expanded 
industrial machine can survive in peace- 


time. Government officials estimate it can - 


be done only by maintaining export 
trade, which doubled in wartime, at 60 
per cent above its prewar dollar value. 

In the closing days of the war one 
major political barrier to national eco- 
nomic unity appeared to be crumbling 
under the pressure of events and public 
opinion: the constitutional strife over 
provincial rights which had checked na- 
tional’ progress for 78 years. In interpret- 
ing the division of powers and respon- 
" sibilities under the British North America 
Act which founded the federation in 
1867, the British Privy Council (final 
court of appeal for Canadian civil cases) 
had continually weakened federalism in 
Canada by favoring provincial rights. 

In 1941 a federal effort to provide a 
more balanced national economy and 
more equalized social services by con- 
stitutional amendment had been. rudely 
blocked by three provinces. In 1942, 
critical war needs helped the federal 
government win a temporary victory: 
The provinces gave up some of. their 
taxing powers for the duration of the 
war in return for financial subsidies based 
on resulting loss of revenue. 


. ». With a Reform Plan: But when 
the premiers of the nine provinces met 
in Ottawa two weeks ago, the federal 
government employed a new technique. 
Ignoring the constitution, it proposed a 
long-term scheme of mutual cooperation 
by agreement under which provincial and 
federal taxing powers and social-service 
responsibilities would be shared on a 
national basis. 

The federal plan included: (1) fed- 


eral monopoly of .taxes on. personal in- 
comes, corporations, and estates; (2) 
federal subsidies to provinces on the 
basis of a minimum of $12 per head of 
population; (3) federal old-age pen- 
sions of $30 a month to all persons over 
70, with the federal and_ provincial 
governments splitting the cost of pen. - 
sions for those between 65 and 70; (4) 
a joint federal-provincial health-insur. 
ance scheme; (5) federal assumption of 
relief for employable unemployed not 
covered by insurance; (6) federal grants 
to provinces and municipalities for pub- 





Canadian veterans wear this pin . 


lic-works projects, and (7) federal grants 
and other aids for development of nat- 
ural resources. 

Scarcely had the premiers left Ottawa 
to study the proposals further before 
reconvening in November, when the 
emergency became even more acute: 
Japan quit, and Canada entered the post- 
war era. Few observers expected that the 
old bogey of “provincial rights” could 
hold out against the generosity of the 
federal power and the immediate neces- 
sity of reconversion. 


The First Fruits: In the first week of 
peace, some of the immediate postwar 
effects in Canada were: 

@ An immediate speed-up in demobiliz- 
ing armed forces on a point system sim- 
ilar to the United States’ system. 

@ Relaxation of most manpower controls, 
but retention of some to channel reluc- 
tant workers into essential jobs like 
construction, lumbering, and mining 
(140,000 jobs are going begging now). 
@ Continued sugar and butter rationing 
because of world shortages. 
@ Continued price and wage controls 
_with labor still pledged not to strike. 
@ Lifting of gasoline rationing and all 
controls on automobile manufacturing. 
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‘MAKES MAGIC” > 
WITH CHEMISTRY 


ALADDIN’S LAMP never could have 
matched the “magic” of modern Bitumi- 
nous Coal chemistry! From coal comes a 
long list of chemical products you'd never 
dream of! For instance —sun-tan lotions, 
scents for perfumes. Plastics for costume 
jewelry. Aspirin, scores of medicines, in- 
cluding sulfa drugs. Food flavorings and 
colors. Textile dyes, baking powder. 
After the war—a marvelous new chemical 
that renders all woolens washable, with- 
out shrinkage! On top of all its “in- 
gredient” uses—coal heats 4 out of 
every 7 homes in the U. S. 






































ON THE FARM, insecticides 
made from coal provide pest 





= * control. Fertilizers from coal 
boost crop yields. Medicines 
grants from coal fight livestock dis- 
of nat- eases. Coal makes creosote for 
fence posts, telephone poles, 
Ittawa buildings... And coal powers 
before 94% of all the locomotives that 
: = handle America’s farm produce, 
— freight, passenger traffic. 
rat the 
ont 
oe STRY SAYS—“THANKS FOR COAL!” 
ast year, for home, factory, farm, and 
eek of railroads, the Bituminous Coal industry pro- 
ostwar duced 620 million tons . . . more coal than 
has ever been mined in any one year in any 
obiliz- country in all history! And the industry is 
m sim- hard at work to make your postwar home- 
heating coal in more uniform sizes, dustless—cleaner than ever! 
aren Surprising Facts about Bituminous Coal 
s_ like 1. Year by year since 1937, average hourly earnings of Bitumi- 
mining nous Coal miners have been from 15% to over 36% above average 
“ai hourly earnings in all American manufacturing industries. 
oni 


2. Experts estimate that without the electric power generated 
ontrols from coal, more than 700 million additional workers would be 
required for America’s annual industrial production. 


nd. all * BITUM indus a COAL % % 3. All steel depends on coal! About a ton of Bituminous Coal 
ring. goes into the making of every ton of steel! 


CHEMICAL “STOREHOUSE’’ OF WONDERS Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bright Chance of Business Boom 
Is Silver Lining in Reconversion 


Countrywide Survey Shows 
Change-Over Pace Quickening 
as War Restraints Are Lifted 


American industry had won its race 
for self-preservation when the Japs were 
licked. But as a result, $32,000,000,000 
in war contracts and 6,000,000 war jobs 
were being liquidated. Now, in the new 
race back toward production for peace 


and prosperity, how far had America’ 


gone this week? 

In every section of the country, News- 
WEEK found ‘the same reaction among 
industrial executives: Business was bub- 
bling over with freedom from produc- 
tion and manpower controls. It had al- 
ready passed the f first post, and the pace 
was getting faster. The consensus: 

@ Peak war production was reached late 
in 1948; the industrial trend since has 
been toward peace. By the war's end, 
more than 3,000,000 war workers had 
readjusted themselves to other jobs. Jn 
another 100 days, normal production will 
be back on the line almost everywhere. 
@ The buying public is in a buying 
mood. Department-store sales up to Aug. 


15 averaged 13 per cent ahead of last © 


year. 

@ The public has plenty of cash. On Dec. 
7, 1941, money in circulation averaged 
about $90 per capita. On Aug. 14, 1945, 
the figure was about $200. Theodore R. 


Gamble of the Treasury Department es- 
timated that Americans had saved about 
$1,000 each during the war, and that 





Quick change: War workers are paid off (left), then line up for new jobs 


bond buyers had kept 85 per cent of 
their War Bonds. 

@ At least half a dozen big companies 
will get windfalls of $10,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000 each this year, under the new 
law expediting postwar tax refunds. Cor- 
porate earnings are high, even after 
heavy taxes. 

@ A Department of Commerce estimate 
said 7,000,000 war workers, including 
older and younger men and many women 
of all ages, would retire from the labor 


market. Besides, the trade and service 


occupations are hungry for help. 


New Products, New Jobs: Ira 
Mosher, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, reported that a 
survey of 1,700 members showed 61 per 
cent would change only their customers, 
not their products. He concluded that not 


more than 1,500,000 of the 6,000,000. 


displaced war workers would be idle 
longer than 30 days during the industrial 
change-over. 

Getting down to cases, reporters and 
correspondents found the following cross 
section of industtial jobs in the making: 

AUTOMOBILEs—Sleek new Oldsmobiles 
already have reached New York show- 
rooms. Ford, first in production, has 
maintained an early rate of 400 cars a 
month. Hudson has entered the market 
for $40,000,000 worth of parts and mate- 
rial. Nash is preparing production lines 
for a start about Sept. 30. Naturally, 
Ford’s plans are secret but the trend of 
steel orders led the trade paper Iron Age 
to predict that Ford alone may build 250,- 
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or unemployment-insurance benefits 
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One War Is Over 


In New York a grocer questioned 
an early-morning customer on Aug. 
14: “This is the day the war is 
over, isn’t it?” 

“It certainly must be,” said the 
customer. 

The grocer picked up the phone. 
“I've been waiting for this,” he 
said. Then he spoke into the trans- 

_mitter: “Hello, Mrs. —,” the name 
was muffled. “The war is over. 
Don’t you ever come into my store 

’ again. You keep out of here. Un- 

derstand?” ; 

“That woman,” said the grocer 
down the receiver, “for two years 
makes trouble. She squawks about 
the food. She fights about the ra- 
tion stamps. She tells me that one 
day the war will be over and I'll he 
glad to see her, then. Now the war 
is over. I told her.” 











000 cars this year—the industry’s pre- 
V-J Day goal—and that total 1945 pro- 
duction might reach 800,000 passenger 
cars and 100,000 trucks. 

Genera Exectric Co.—Refrigera- 
tors, irons, heaters, and electric blankets 
are in production. Only the appliance 
division had change-over problems. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Corp.—Elec- 
tric-iron production is scheduled to te- 
sume this week; electric roasters, Aug. 
27; a new model upright freezer and re- 
frigerators, Sept. -15; shortly afterward, 
electric ranges and the Laundromat au- 
tomatic washer. 

MacHINE Toots—Monthly production 
has been averaging about $40,000,000; 
the industry ‘is booked ahead for six 
months at that rate. - 

Russer Goops—Although the big rub-. 
ber companies have major cutbacks in 


their “war-baby” plants, additional rub- 
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YORK Jioftcporalion 


Once this plasma coursed through living veins. 


Now in the form of a flaky powder it is ready 
for its trip to the battlefield where it will again 
become the vital blood plasma that has saved so 
many lives. 


In blood donor centers and processing labora- 
tories the country over, York-built equipment is 
contributing to the movement of plasma overseas. 


From the moment blood leaves the donor, re- 
frigeration plays an important role in its process- 
ing. The magic of cold preserves the whole blood 
in transit to laboratories, assists in the separation 


of plasma . . . and is an integral part of the high 


vacuum method of dehydration which transforms 














OF Laman Lyfe... oeravenso IN A BOTTLE 


plasma into the stable powder you see in the 
official unit above. 


For the future— 
permanent blood banks 
In its dehydrated form, blood plasma can be kept for 
indefinite periods of time. Already such medical cen- 
ters as the Strong Memorial Hospital of Rochester 
are planning a peacetime system of permanent 
banks where blood plasma and other blood fractions 
can be stored until needed. Thus the progress made 
during the war years by medical science and refrig- 
eration in blood preservation means that never again 
need there be a shortage of this life-giving fluid. 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


Make an appointment at your local Blood Bank today! 


MEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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ber workers are needed. Latex 
Airfoam mattresses are in pro- 
duction and will probably sell 
for “less than in 1939,” when 
prices ranged from $60 to 
$79.50. 

San Francisco—The local war 
manpower director said the 
40,000 people thrown out of 
war work in the San Francisco 
bay area could find jobs on 
railroads, docks, and other kinds 
of transport, and that an over- 
all manpower shortage would 
continue. 

BaLTIMoRE — Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp. had a wartime 
payroll of 275.: Back in produc- 
tion of cooking equipment and 
heaters, it now employs 569. 
The American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Co. resumed mak- 
ing bath tubs. 

New Haven, Conn.—Marlin 
Firearms Co. completely  :e- 
tooled before the Japanese sur- 
render offer. It is now recruiting 
additional help for sporting-gun 
production. 

Los ANGELES—When its para- 
chute contract was canceled 
two weeks ago, Cole of Califor- 
nia took a week to change over, 
then resumed production of 
women’s bathing suits and 
sportswear. In reconverting the 
company kept all of its 700 workers. 


Significance 


The next 100 days will be the critical 
period in the change from war to peace- 
time production. Everyone knows that 
millions of jobs will evaporate, that labor 
troubles will multiply, and that indus- 
trial life will meet the worst crisis since 
the “recession” of 1937-38. The News- 
WEEK survey brings out what is not gen- 
erally known—that right now there are 
many individual bright spots and that 
the general outlook is for fast recon- 
version and a 1946 business boom. 


Raising the Roof 


Wartime control of business governed 
both production and prices. With few ex- 
ceptions, reconversion control will govern 
prices only. 

Businessmen began to realize the full 
import of this trend last week. While the 

ce of Price Administration continued 
to enjoy popular support for its aim to 
keep the general price level steady, the 
pressure to lift individual price ceilings 
became more intense. 

The most urgent item on the OPA 
docket was how generously to price the 
new 1945 automobiles. One trade report 
said the final decision probably would 
allow 15 per cent above prices listed in 
1942. Although manufacturers would 
stand to sell their first reconversion mod- 








els at a loss, in view of higher material - 








lated 


From making bombs to automobile panels in 


and labor and the expense of getting pro- 
duction lines in motion, they probably 
would accept that figure. The industry 
didn’t want to set up immediate sales re- 
sistance by loading the first few thousand 
cars with the costs of reconversion. 


What Price Jeep? Furthermore, the 
ceiling prices already effective on first 
production of civilian jeeps by Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., indicated that the 
OPA might not be too unreasonable, 
from a manufacturer’s point of view. The 
OPA-approved, New York City delivered 
price of a new civilian four-wheel-drive 
jeep (delivery promised in a few weeks) 
vith all possible extras was $1,546, 
itemized like this: 


Retail Tax Total 

Jeep $1,090.00 $46.58 $1,182.49* 
Front body top 51.05 1.91 52.96 
Rear body top 28.44 1.07 29.51 
Draw bar 6.91 .26 7.17 
Governor 27.21 1.02 28.28 
Heater 17.41 .65 18.06 
Towing hook 401 15 4.16 
Power take-offs 117.04 486 121.40 
Pulley and drive 56.28 2.11 58.89 
Brush guard 4.11 15 4.26 
Front seat 10.51 89 10.90 
Rear seat 12.96 40 18.36 
Sparetireandtube 18.76 1.48 15.24 
Total $1,546.18 

oe ma builders thought that 
they went to fear. A ‘typical small 
tractor, they. said,.would be priced from 





Includes $25:96 freight and $20 service charge. 
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$200 to $400 below the price 
of a civilian jeep, without ex. 
tras. Automobile manufacturers 
concluded the jeep wéuldn’t 
compete in the passenger-car 
market because it’s built for 
work, not pleasure. 


The Cost-Plus - Yardstick; 
The OPA formula generally al- 
lows a manufacturer to recover 
present cost plus half his indus. 
trys 1936-39 profit margin. 
Chester Bowles, OPA adminis. 
trator, contends that various 
trades are now in shape to ab- 
sorb higher factory prices with- 
out passing on all the increase to 
consumers. Figures he has given 
to Congress show the average 
profit, before taxes, of hardware 
retailers in 1943 was 365 per 
cent better than the 1936-39 
average; of variety chain stores, 
249 per cent; of department and 
specialty stores, 1,038 per cent; 
of chain grocery stores, 187 per 
cent, and of other grocery stores, 
80 per cent. 

Reconversion price ceilings al- 
ready onatilidhe! give the mak- 
ers of rolled-aluminum kitchen 
utensils 10 per cent over 194]; 
cast-aluminum utensils, 3 per 
cent over 1941; radio cabinets, 
18 per cent; pianos, 13 per cent. 

Weary of government control, many 
businessmen have been complaining 
louder than ever about OPA. Some re- 
tailers, for example, last week said the 
OPA had “ballyhooed a long list of empty 
exemptions into something that looked 
significant,” that baseball equipment “ex- 
cept balls, mitts, gloves, bats, apparel, 
and shoes,” had been exempt from control. 


Significance 


Analysis of the OPA reconversion price 
policy leads to these principal conclu- 
sions: 

@ Although the aim is to hold closely to 
the 1942 price level, the formula will 
result in somewhat higher official retail 
prices on reconversion goods. 

@ Manufacturers definitely can get high- 
er than 1942 prices. 

@ The OPA is prepared to give ground 
in cases where a price ceiling appears to 
hold back production or limit employ- 
ment. Just as the OPA allowed incentive 
prices for war production, it will permit 
incentive prices, in many cases, to help 
speed reconversion. 


oo 


Stocks: Wait and See 


Investors had thought about peace for 
so long that its arrival caused ale. jiggles 
in stock prices. From the morning of-the 
Jap surrender offer until the end -of ‘last 
week, industrial stocks lost an average of 
17 cents and utilities 22 cents. Rails 
showed the only important decline. drop- 
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@iteatcbhate atchisy—). 
by REYNOLDS 


The trademark spotlighted above heralds the introduction of a 
great new line—Reynolds Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 


They are styled for postwar beauty, planned for extra efficiency, 
and are introduced by the three items women have said they need 
most—a nest of 3 saucepans, 1}4 qt., 2 qt., and 3 qt. These are 
the first of a complete line in beautifully matched designs. 

New construction: Each utensil is made of hard, cold-rolled 
sheet aluminum in an alloy carefully selected by the same Reynolds 
metallurgists who created “armor plate” aluminum for war- 
planes. Sturdy construction. Even heat distribution. Easy-lift 
handle with- special thumb groove for sure balance. Beaded edge 
smoothed to side of pan so no dirt can cling. Two pouring lips. 
Bottom edges rounded for easy cleaning. 


Reynolds brings ‘to this line its complete mine-to-finished- 


_ product facilities . . . but war demands for aluminum stil] come 
' first, and complete distribution is not yet possible. 


Look on the bottom for this stamped-in Reynolds knight and 
dragon . ... the mark of a cooking utensil created by an alert, 
progressive company, applying new postwar ideas. 


ALUMINUM 
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ping $4.75 as traders sold on the expec- 
tation that rail earnings would taper off. 

Most analysts figured the market would 
watch its step for two or three weeks 
while industry passed through its great- 
est uncertainty. Then, they thought, in- 
vestors would get ready for a nice ride 
upward if reconversion was going well. 


Sal 


Want an Airport? 


When the airlines lost half of their 
plines to the Army and Navy in 1942, 
tle Civil Aeronautics Board clamped 
down on new routes. In the past eighteen 
months the board has loosened up a lit- 
tle, awarding franchises for 10,000 route 
miles. About 450 applicants for 780,000 
miles still waited. Now that the military 
has released the aircraft manufacturers 
for commercial production, they won't 
have to wait much longer. : 

Under the CAB policy of protective 
competition, the agency can grant only a 
small fraction of the pending applica- 
tions. Airlines will scramble for the few 
tranchises and cities will scramble for 

“vice. The big trunk lines are especially 

* r to get into new top-traffic centers. 
Chicago, for example, is already serviced 
bv eight lines, and may get four more. 


Tale of All Cities: Hopetul new- 
comers range from the Greyhound bus 
lines to the wistful couple who planned 
a freight carrier between New York and 











Robert W. Prescott, the 32-year-old 
president, and his associates flew fighter 
planes in the American Volunteer Group 
in China under Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault. Later some of them flew back and 
forth across the Hump between China 
and India for the China National Avia. 
tion Corp. Back in the United States, 
they enlisted_financial help from several 
Los Angeles businessmen and_ bought 
seven Conestoga transports from the De- 
fense Plant Corp. for about $30,000 each. 
These twin-engine planes are just right 
for National Skyway. Originally designed 
to haul crude rubber out of South Amer- 
ica, they carry a payload of 10,000 
pounds each. Cargo loads and unloads 
easily on a self-contained ramp. National 
Skyway has sent traffic drummers into 
the major trading areas. One made a deal 
«to transport 10,000 pounds of furniture 
from Teterboro to Long Beach for $4, 
000. Others called on shippers of drugs, 
motion-picture film, printing plates, flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables, expensive 
clothing, and anything else having a unit 
value high enough to justify the cost ct 
shipping by air on a contract basis. 


atl 


Los Angeles and submitted pictures of a 
Liberator bomber as_ specifications for 
their fleet. For the most part, the little 
fellows have wisely asked for feeder, 
pick-up, and charter certificates. Just to 
carry an application for a big-city license 
through lengthy CAB hearings costs 
around $50,000. 

Local chambers of commerce are fight- 
ing for recognition in the airline system, 
as they fought for recognition through 
federal aid to highways in the 1920s. 

The Lea-McCarran bills now pending 
in Congress would dangle about $500,- 
000,000 before the states and cities, for 
them to match, dollar for dollar, to build 
a coordinated national airport system. 
Last month the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration made a trial beginning, with 200 
airports originally built as emergency 
fields. Any local government willing to 
maintain one of these fields, the CAA 
announced, could take it over. 


ow 


The Tiger Line 


Many military pilots hope to find jobs 
in commercial aviation. Last week seven 
former Flying Tigers did it the hard way. 
They started their own coast-to-coast air- 
line. On its first revenue flight, the new 
National Skyway Freight Corp. carried 
2,500 pounds of cargo and twelve pas- 
sengers from Teterboro, N. J. (9 miles 
from New York) to Long Beach, Calif. 
Flying time: about eighteen hours. 


New Products 


* BREATHING Duck — General Motors 
Corp. revealed last week that the GMC 
‘amphibious “Duck” is equipped with a 
central tire-pressure control through which 
the driver may inflate or deflate tires 
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There’ a 


OUNT on it! One day, you too will know the joy of own- 

ing a new Ford—a car that will be eager to take you 
traveling in style. ... Then you’ll look with pride at a car 
that’s big—inside and out. It will be smart appearing. 
You'll listen to a motor that whispers of power. . . . And 
when you get underway—what pleasure! It will be so 
smooth and easy-riding—wealthy with comfort in front 


Lia, 


seat or back. You'll find it thrifty and reliable, as all Ford 
cars have been for more than 40 years. .. . More Ford cars 
are coming soon. Production has started but is very lim- 
ited. Because America needs all available transportation, 
keep your present car in good condition. It will pay you 


to see your friendly Ford dealer regularly. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY , era ) 





“THE FORD SHOW”. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E. W.T., 1:00 P. M., C. W.T.,12:00 M., M. W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 


in your future! 


Wheel away the heavyweights with lightweight magnesium 


Did you ever see a magnesium wheelbarrow? There is one, and 
many people have lifted it. The Dow Chemical Co. designed and 
made it. Empty, it is light as a feather, though it is strong, sub- 
stantial, long-lasting, and safe. Because of its lightness, and 
because its design puts a large proportion of the load over the 
wheel instead of on the handles, wheeling it loaded takes about 
half the effort required with an ordinary wheelbarrow. 

This is an excellent example of what happens when magne- 
sium is used. This most modern of commercial metals stimulates 
thought. It weighs less than a quarter as much as steel. True, 
it can be substituted directly for heavier metals, with a definite 
saving of muscle or mechanical 
power. But to cut useless dead 
weight to the bone, some re- 
designing may be advisable. FOUN: 

Would you like a magnesium 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


DED BY PAUL REVERE ; 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 


wheelbarrow, or a vacuum cleaner, a chair, an office machine, a 
truck, bus or car made largely of magnesium? Tell your dealer 
and he will pass on the news of your demand. 

Revere makes no finished articles of magnesium. We operate 
one of the world’s largest magnesium mills, producing sheet, 
plate, rod, bar, tube, forgings and extrusions, to be -used in 
manufacturing home, office, industrial and factory equipment. 
Through our intensive war work with magnesium we have 
learned a great deal about its safety, its easy workability and 
wide adaptability. To share in this knowledge, write for com- 
plimentary copy of the new booklet, “Magnesium, the Light- 
Weight Metal for a Multi- 
tude of Uses.” Write to Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 
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even while moving at full speed on land 
or in water. An air hose runs to a rotating 
pressure joint attached to each hub cap. 
Pressure varies from 12 pounds on 
beaches to 40 pounds on highways. Com- 
mercial-vehicle and tire men foresee its 
adoption, eventually, in autos and trucks. 
The unit consists of an engine-operated 
air-compressor pump, compressed-air 
storage tank, pressure gauges and con- 
trol levers on instrument board, and lines 
and valves for each tire. 
Atr-CoNDITIONED TROLLEY—The first 
air-conditioned trackless trolley built for 
city transportation was delivered last 
week to the Georgia Power Co. for test 
operation in Atlanta. Built at the Worces- 
ter, Mass., plant of Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co., the bus was or- 
dered in June 1944, but construction was 
held up by material restrictions. The air- 
conditioning equipment weighs 1,500 
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quired by constructive supervision to fur- 
ther the nation’s needs.” Textile-mill own- 
ers, knowing their sick industry headed 
the list, expected strong medicine. But 
the pill prescribed last week had a sugar 
coating; it didn’t taste bad at all. 

The government, said Sir Stafford 
Cripps, new President of the Board of 
Trade, did not intend to nationalize the 


cotton mills. Instead, it offered financial 


help provided that mill owners really 
wanted mass production at reasonable 
prices and with good working condi- 
tions. They could prove it by giving 
workers a bigger share in management, 
buying modern machinery, eliminating 
periodic lay-offs, and merging small, un- 
economical spinning firms. 


Bait for Mill Hands: By this program 
Cripps aims to relieve the mill owners’ 
current headache—how to recruit skilled 





For warm, humid Atlanta, a cool, dry trolley coach 


pounds installed, with cooling and de- 
humidifying capacity equal to that on 
latest railway cars. Air is circulated 
through ducts down both sides of the 
bus at ceiling level. 

No-Rot Corron—The Southern region- 
al research laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture in New Orleans has de- 
veloped an acetylated cotton cloth which 
resists rot and mildew. Samples of cloth 
and thread treated with the preservative 
remained buried in soil beds from six 
months to a year with little loss of 
strength; ordinary cotton cloth complete- 
ly disintegrated within a week. Sandbags 
of the treated material were still intact 


after two years in the open. The new. 


process does not cause discoloration, 
odor, or stickiness, and is nontoxic. 


Qo 


Britain: The Sick Mills 

The British Labor party’s preelection 
manifesto had warned: “There are big 
industries not yet ripe for public owner- 
ship, which must nevertheless be re- 


workers for the thousands of looms that 
have stood idle since the early days of the 
war. Mill hands used to earn an average 
of $7.25 a week. They like the kind of 
pay they got in war factories, and the 
mill jobs are no longer attractive. One 
weaver said: “I’d see a child of mine in 
the river before I'd let her work in a 
cotton mill.” 

Cripps also was trying to cure a basic 
defect. Since 1920 the 1,700 firms around 
Manchester have built almost no mills. 
Equipment lags far behind that in the 
United States. During the depression, a 
surplus of cheap labor removed the 
normal incentive to install more efficient 
machines. Although one worker could 
tend twenty new automatic looms com- 
pared with only four outmoded “Lanca- 
shire looms,” 96 per cent of the’ industry 
kept the old ones. 

If the new Labor proposals raise costs, 
mill owners will have to buy labor-saving 
devices. Then they may compete better 
in the world market. And just in case the 


plan doesn’t work, the government purse . 


will lie within reach. 










WEIGHT and BULK 
Scaled down with 





Not “human weight and bulk” — but, 
the kind of weight’and bulk that manu- 
facturers are up against when it comes 
to taking full advantage of a minimum 
freight car. 


For example, a certain company was 
only getting about two-thirds of the 
box car load they were buying because 
of the way their product was wrapped 
and packaged, 


Fibreen licked that one. With it, so 
compact a package was provided that 
where only 40 units were loaded into 
a car before, 60 were moved in... 
and still ic went forward as a mini- 
mum car. Figure the saving, yourself. 


In addition, considerable labor was 
saved and added protection to the con- 
tents was realized. 


Maybe your wrapping and packag- 
ing problem lends itself to Fibreen. 
Get the facts on what this tough, dirt 
and waterproof.paper has done for 
others and perhaps might do for you. 
Why not write for samples and com- 
plete information? 


Sisal fibre reenforcement for strength 


sure. to produce Fibreen. 


— special asphalt for water-proof- 
ness — kraft paper for clean, easy 
handling — sealed by heat and pres- 











Business men: 
Send for 
booklet N 


Read the Story 
of Patapar 


Imagine a paper with such great wet- 
strength it can be soaked in water for 
months — or boiled — and remain strong. 
And imagine that same paper with power 
to resist penetration of grease, fats, oils. 
These are qualities of Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. This unique paper is 
doing hard jobs in all sorts of fields. As a 
packaging material it protects products 
like butter, meats, fish, cheese, shorten- 
ing. It is used for milk can gaskets, bottle 
hoods, liners for motor oil containers, re- 
placement material for oiled silk — to 
mention a few examples. 


179 types 


Patapar is produced in 179 different types 
—each type designed to meet a specific 
problem. Some types of Patapar are air- 
tight. Other types are made for products 
which must have wrappers that allow 
them to “breathe.” There are types of 
various degrees of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness. Patapar is versa- 
tile in hundreds of ways. 


Business Men: 


Although most of the Patapar produced 
today is for war purposes, a limited 
amount is available for 
essential civilian uses. 
And looking ahead, this is 
a good time to investigate 
how Patapar might be 
helpful in your business. 
Write on your business. 
letterhead for booklet .N. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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And Be Thankful for This, Too 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Shortly after Japan’s surrender 
offer was confirmed one of my friends 
telephoned to say: “I don’t want to 
let this day pass without joining once 
again with you in recalling what a 
really amazing country this is in which 
we live. Just think, only four years 
ago we started from scratch and today 
we stand the victor over 


or enemy, was able to come even 
close to the production records we 
have established. 

It will be said in rebuttal to this 
that the reason we made such a 
record was that government told our 
producers what to do. That conten- 
tion will not hold water. In Great 
Britain and Russia it was 





two of the greatest military | 
powers in history. And we 
have won going away—we 
are stronger in every respect 
today than we were when 
we started. The people of 
no other nation have as 
much for which to be 
thankful.” 

In saying this my friend 
was not belittling the con- 
tribution of our Allies. And 
certainly he was keenly conscious of 
what our young men and women in 
the military have done, because he 





has two sons and a daughter who. 


have been in the thick of it almost 
from the start. But fundamentally he 
was thinking of something else. He 
was thinking of the political and 
economic structure which has enabled 
us, as a nation of free men, to leave 
the habits and comforts of peace and, 
within a period of only four years, 
completely crush the military might 
of those war-loving nations. which 
thought they could conquer the world 
with the production of slave labor. 

During the next few months many 
efforts. will be made to discredit the 
part which economic freedom and 
political liberty have played in our 
victory. We will be told in scores of 
subtle ways, and some not so subtle, 
that the war was a perfect example of 
what can be done by planning and 
expert ¢ver-all organization—by the 
subordination of individual economic 
freedom to governmental direction. 
We will be told that henceforth we 
must have an “orderly” economic 
system, not return to the “chaos” and 
“waste” of having millions of inde- 
pendent business enterprisers decid- 
ing what and how much shall be 
produced. 

While victory is fresh in our 
thoughts, therefore, let’s get the record 
straight on this matter, for it is terribly 
important from the point of view of 
the decisions which have to be made 
from here on out. 

To state our conclusion first, this 
victory was a victory for individual 
enterprise. No other nation, either ally 





‘standard of living of:a nation’s people. 


equally true that govern- 
ment told producers what 
to do. 

It also will be said that 
our record is to be ac- 
counted for by our having 
had more abundant raw 
materials. That is true, 
within limits, insofar as the 
total volume of production 
is concerned, but it does 
not account ‘for our great 
superiority in productive efficiency, 
and .it has been this productive effi- 
ciency which has been so important 
in keeping the goods moving. 

And finally it will be said that our 
record cannot be credited to our 
system of individual enterprise, be- 
cause Great Britain also has a-system 
of individual enterprise. But that, too, 
is a false argument. For a generation 
Great Britain has been moving away 
from individual enterprise — moving 
away from the incentive of individual 
profit into a system where the “col- 
lective security of the class” has be- 
come the controlling idea. 


No, there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that our amazing war record 
of production must be credited to our 
system of individual enterprise. 
Neither the totalitarianism of Russia 
nor the system of collective security 
of Great Britain has been able to ap- 
proach our accomplishment. 

What this means as a guide to our 
future policy is too obvious to need 
emphasis. It is production ‘which 
creates a nation’s military power. It 
is production which determines the 


And it is production which establishes 
the authority with which a nation 
speaks and exercises leadership in the 
affairs of the world. 

In the days ahead when we give 
thanks for the victory that is ours and 
pay our respects to the great sacrifice 
made by our young men and women 
in the armed services, let us also have 
a word to say -for the foresight and 
courage of those who made and have 
kept this a nation of free men. 
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Its a Habit: ELEaNnor 
CaniLt, 19, of Coronado, 
Calif., was chosen this 
year’s “Miss Stardust” in a 
national beauty contest 
conducted by a manufac- 
turer of slips and blouses. 
Miss Cahill, who won ten . 
baby beauty contests, first 
copped a blue ribbon at 8. 


HRH and HT: In Wash- 
ington, the Duke or Winp- 
sor, former King of Eng- 
land, spent a half hour 
chatting with President 
Truman. The two met in 
France 26 years ago when 
the duke (then Prince of 
Wales) inspected Captain 
Truman’s artillery battery 
on a tour of the western 
front with Gen. John J. - 
Pershing. Asked if he re- 
membered the captain, the 
. duke sidestepped. “You see, I was with 
General Pershing and we met a great 
many Americans,” he said. The former 
king confided that he expects to return 
to England soon. 


Just Like People: In Delake, Ore., work- 

men remodeling a recreation Hall dis- 

covered the life savings of a pack rat. 

The cache included 301 candy bars, eight 

packs of cigarettes, five as of salted 

merge a dozen cigars, a box of cough- 
rops, and a bankbook. 


Birthday: BERNARD M. Barucn, adviser 
to Presidents, 75, Aug. 19. In a birthday 
interview, the elder statesman said: “We 
can achieve a prosperity that will be the 
wonder of the world.” Baruch, who made 
his first million dollars before he was 30, 
said he would get back into business him- 
self if he were ten years younger and if 
he didn’t “already have a dollar more 
than I'll ever need.” 





Associated Press 


Baruch and son: A park-bench chat 





Eleanor Cahill, a prize winner at 8, grows up to be Miss Stardust at 19 


Sir Bull: Aboard his flagship in the 
Western Pacific, ApMrmraAL WILLIAM F. 
HatsEy Jr., commander of the Ameri- 
can Third Fleet, became a Knight of the 
British Empire. Admiral Sir Bruce A. 


Fraser, commander-in-chief of the Brite ° 


ish Pacific Fleet, presented the order. 


Peers Three: In London, the three men 
who led the British Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to victory in Europe were made 
barons on the last honors list drawn up 
by former Prime Minister Churchill be- 
fore his resignation. They are: Field 
Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, chief of the 
Imperial General Staff; Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham, First Sea Lord and Chief of 
the Naval Staff; and RAF Marshal Sir 
Charles Portal, Chief of the Air Staff. 


Forgetful: In New York, Mrs, CaTHER- 
INE Toor, 88, ended her V-J celebra- 
tion in French Hospital with a fractured 
hip. At Broadway and 42nd Street, she 
told police, three sailors tossed her up m 
the air. They left before she came down. 


Negotiated Peace: In Detroit, R. J. 
Tuomas, international president of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
dropped his divorce suit against his wife. 
Mrs. Thomas said they would go to Paris 
for the World Trade Union Con in 
September. “Everything is just lovely,” 
she added. “Don’t you think my fine job 
of negotiating makes me a fitting wife of 
a labor leader?” A major factor in the 


_ reconciliation, apparently, was a skull 


fracture suffered at play by their son, 
Frankie, 6. 


A Star for John: In San Diego, Calif., 
Lr. Jonn A. RoosEvELT, 29, youngest 
son of the late President, received the 
Bronze Star for his service as logistics 
officer for a carrier task force in the 
Pacific. 


Lady Haw Haw: In 
Vienna, ConsTANCE Drex- 
EL, 51, a former newspa- 
perwoman in Philadelphia 
who turned Nazi propa- 
gandist, was arrested by 
_United States troops. Miss 
Drexel was indicted on a 
treason charge in 1943, 
along with seven others. 
German-born (and not re- 
lated to the Philadelphia 
Drexels, as the Nazis 
claimed), she acquired 
United States citizenship 
as a child. Her monthly 
broadcasts ‘from Berlin 
lauded the cultural advan- 
tages of Hitler Germany. 


At the Church: In West- 
brook, Maine, ELizaseta 
FursisH, 21, the mayor’ 
daughter, waited in vain at 
the church for her fiancé, 
Norman A, MarrTIN Jr., 21, a farmer. 
She and 450 guests later learned that 
Martin had married BEVERLY Rowe, 21, 
of West Buxton, the day before. “It was 
just a case of a fellow’s changing his 
mind,” he said. “I'll admit I was a little 
late in‘making my choice.” Cited as evi- 
dence of Martin’s “lateness” was the fact 
that he had taken part in the wedding 
rehearsal the day before. The Furbishes 
declined to comment. 








= 
Elizabeth (left): Her fiancé married 


Died: Epwarp LEsLi Burern, 58, for- 
mer British Minister of Transport (1937 
to 1989) and Minister of Supply (1939 
and 1940); near Harpenden, in Hert- 
fordshire, England, Aug. 16. A member 
of Parliament since 1929, Burgin was a 
noted scholar and.master of ten languages. 

Dr. HucH Casot, 78, well-known 
Boston surgeon; of a heart attack in ‘a 
sail boat, on Frenchman’s Bay, near Ells- 
worth, Maine, Aug. 14. An advocate of 
group practice in medicine, Dr. Cabot 
was dean of the Michigan University 
Medical school from 1921 to 1930, when 
his outspoken views on controversial sub- 
jects caused his removal. For the next 
nine years he was a member of the Mayo 
Clinic Staff at Rochester, Minn. 














Folks who'll fly tomorrow... 


“Have You Heard the one about the flying sales- 
man and the Cessna? That’s me, postwar. I'll 
cover my territory in 4 to & the time... see 


ae ERR 


“At the Drop of.a Hat, | have to travel the coun- 
try over to keep ahead of the trend in gowns, 
suits, accessories. From New York to Mexico or 


Hollywood, wherever style ideas are budding, 
that’s where I have to be. And you can bet your 
last pair of Nylons, [ll be scooping the 
fashion world when I’m flying my own Cessna!” 


three times as many customers. I used to spend 

most of my trip time coming and going. But in 

my Cessna, I'll double ve sales, at least, by 
ener!” 


getting there sooner and o 
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BOEING B-29 SUPERFORTRESS 


SISTERS UNDER THE SKIN... Your 
Personal Plane and the Boeing B-29. 
If you’re planning to fly your own plane 
postwar, stop and look twice at this 
Boeing B-29, | 


Look at that huge vertical fin. In spite 
of its size, it is made with such accuracy 
that spare fins may be sent to bases 
where the giant bombers are repaired 
with the assurance that they will fit to a 
“T.” And these fins, as well as 18 other 
important parts for B-29’s, are being 
precision-built at Ces-ya, by the same 


men who will build your personal plane. 
The knowledge of all-metal, preci- 
sion work that Cessna men have gained 
through these war years is your promise 
that your postwar Cessna will be more’ 
airplane for your money. So, when the 
time comes for you to try your wings, 
choose your Family Car of the Air 
from the complete line of Cessnas... 
all Cessna-Engineered for Safety. 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Box 1616-N, pit 


THREE TIMES JUDGED “THE WORLD'S MOGT EFFICIENT AIRPLANE” 
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One Man Can Save German Music: 
He’s Philharmonic Leader in Berlin 


The problem of German music involves 
not only what to play—but who can be 
trusted to play it. From Berlin, Joseph 
S. Evans Jr., NEwsweex’s European 
chief, sends this cabled report of the cur- 
rent situation there. 


Leo Borchard, 46-year-old conductor 
of the Berlin Philharmonic is the only 
man, according to many critics, around 
whom the orchestra can hope to rebuild. 

Borchard had been the Philharmonic’s 
regular conductor until 1937, when he 
refused to lead the “Horst Wessel” song 
over the Berlin radio and thus earned a 
place on the Nazis’ list of suspects. The 
fact that he was of Russian birth and 
had refused to join the Nazi party did 
little to remove that suspicion. Despite 
frequent Nazi “requests,” however, he 
got away with his refusal to perform reg- 
ularly in Berlin or to lead the Philharmon- 
ic on its appearances in other parts of 
Europe for propaganda purposes. He 
never succeeded in entirely escaping Nazi 
control, however. The party refused to 
let his wife leave Berlin. 


Borchard’s reputation was firmly estab- 
lished before the war. He had his own 
orchestra and was known as a great pro- 
ponent of the moderns—Ravel, Debussy, 
and Russian composers—and was the first 
to produce William Walton’s symphony 
in Germany. 

The Philharmonic was one of the least 
Nazi organizations in Berlin. Only twelve 
of its 103 members were enrolled in the 
Nazi party—and only five of them, accord- 
ing to Borchard, were real adherents of 
its policies. They have been kicked out 
—they were turned over to the Russians 
and haven’t been heard from since. 


No Roof: The orchestra has a long 
way to go to regain its proud prewar 
position, however. Its home, the Philhar- 
monie on Bernburger-Strasse, was blasted 


out of existence last summer in a night: 


raid by the RAF. Its next auditorium was 
Beethoven Hall, which was destroyed by 
Red Army shellfire in April. All of its in- 


struments and much of its music were lost: 


when the Philharmonie was hit. A dupli- 
cate set of instruments and the remaining 








Herald Tribune 


V-J With Music: Some 14,000 New Yorkers, in Lewisohn Stadium for a Stadium 
Concerts benefit Aug. 14, indulged in a victory celebration instcad. The opera star 
Grace Moore sang an aria from “Madame Butterfly,” led “God Bless America,” and 
kissed Mayor Fiorcllo H. La Guardia. The mayor conducted marches and smirked 
while the audience sang “Auld Lang Syne.” Above, applauding, Miss Moore; beam- 
Ling, Samuel Lewisohn, Stadium Concerts treasurer; and muggi g, the mayor. 


orchestrations were stored in Kulmbach 
in Southern Germany for safety—but they 
went up in smoke when that place was 
bombed this spring. Its roster dropped 
from 103 to 85. 

Yet just four days after the victory in 
Europe, ‘the Philharmonic gave a con- 
cert. The site was the Titania Palast 
which, with the entry of the Americans in. 
to the city, was taken over as a Red Cross 
Club. The musicians used borrowed in- 
struments and makeshift orchestrations, 
But Borchard was on the podium and the 
program included Mendelssohn’s Heb. 
rides_overture and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
symphony, which had not been heard in 
Germany for years. 

Since that May 10 performance, the 
orchestra has appeared at least three 
times a week either in civilian . concerts 
or for the American or British troops. But 
its repertoire is still limited by lack of 
instruments. The Brahms First, Third, 
and Fourth symphonies cannot be pre- 
sented until a contrabassoon is found- 
none has turned up in Berlin to date. 

Previously the state supported the Phil- 
harmonic. It now maintains itself by ad- 
mission fees only. (Its audience, even 
when drawn from GI’s alone, is limited 
only by the size of the auditorium avail- 
able.) But Borchard hopes soon to make 
it a municipal organization supported by 
city funds. The Russians two months ago 


. demonstrated their approval of the or- 


chestra by allowing it to appear, and 
British and American military authori- 
ties have shown their agreement. 

Two other symphonic organizations 
also are appearing more or less regularly 
in Berlin now but neither is quite on : 
par with the Philharmonic. The Deutsches 
Opernhaus Orchestra has only 70 mem- 
bers and is handicapped by the fact that 
many of them, including its regular con- 
ductor, were Nazis. The Deutsches Staats 
Orchestra is better as well as larger-it 
has 100 or more members—but its con- 
ductor also was a Nazi and Borchard has 
refused a request to head it. 


The Optimist: It wasn’t strange that 
the Staats tried to procure Borchard’s 
leadership. He is probably the only con- 
ductor with a Europe-wide reputation 
who. stuck out the bombing in Berlin. 
Willem Mengelberg (NEwsweEK, July 
16), an active Nazi who has since been 
convicted of collaboration by his native 
Dutchmen, had conducted the Berlin 
Philharmonic during the war and even 
had visited: Paris to tell Frenchmen that 
they must play in a manner suitable to 
a conquered. nation. Walter Gieseking 
had cooperated to the extent of appear- 
ing for them all over Europe, while Wil- 
helm Furtwingler, the Philharmonic’s 
chief conductor, ostensibly not a Nazi, 
fled the bomba-dment with his family 
early in February of this year. 

Havirg welcomed the advent of war 
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in 1939 as the only hope for the end of 
Nazism, Borchard was convinced that the 
Allies would be victorious and this al- 
most led him into fatal error. He re. 
turned to Berlin in November 1944, sure 
that the war would be over by Christmas, 
When that proved optimistic, he was 
forced to remain in hiding for six months, 
living on what rations his loyal friends 
could spare and unable to get in touch 
with his wife whom he had last seen the 
previous August. The family is reunited 
again now, however, and Borchard’s ex- 
pressive face beams, his bright blue eyes 
flash under fierce gray brows, and his 
artistic hands gesture proudly when he 
attempts to convince unbelievers that his 
8-month-old son. already waves not only 
his tiny hands but his feet as well, in time 
to classical selections. 


The Organizer: When not rehearsing 
or conducting the Philharmonic, Bor- 
chard has two main tasks. The first is 
searching out selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Mahler, Offenbach, and other Ger- 
man and Russian composers whose works 
were banned and burned by the Nazis, 
and having suitable orchestrations made. 
The second is organizational work in con- 
nection with Kammer der Kunstschaf- 
fenden [chamber of creative art]. 

Although at present the organization is 
limited to Berlin, Borchard hopes to see 
the group extend its influence through- 
out Germany encouraging young artists 
and maintaining or rebuilding artistic or- 
ganizations of all kinds. An ardent So- 
cialist, Borchard sees the Kammer even- 
tually controlling salaries and qualifica- 
tions for membership too, an artistic 
trades union in fact. 


Pa 


Salzburg for GI’s 


Until Sept. 1, the Second Corps The- 
ater in Salzburg is the old Festspielhaus 
again. Mozart’s “Il Seraglio” will replace 
the movies which have been shown there 
since American Army occupation, for 
Salzburg is having its famous Festival 
once again—a Festival now freed of 
Nazi orders about music, conductors, 
and performers. 

GI’s now sit in the Café Tomaselli, 
and a new bridge, sturdy enough for 
tanks, spans the River Salzach. Cabbages 
grow in the exquisite Mirabell Gardens, 
and dust from passing trucks covers 
everything until the inevitable rain falls 
and washes the cobblestones clean. 

Most of the tickets for the Festival are 
given to GI’s and other Allied soldiers. 
Missing from the Festspielhaus and the 
Mozarteum, however, are two men: Ar- 
turo Toscanini and Bruno Walter. Their 
places are taken by five conductors—Felix 
Prohaska, Bertil Wetzelsberger, Eugen 
Jochum, Robert Denzler, and Bernhard 
Paumgartner. Perhaps next year Toscanini 
and Walter will be there again. Then, 
says the music world, Salzburg will really 
be Salzbur: 9s) 
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The Grillroom supplies a unique service. Automatically-operated food counter for self-service . . . light repast or a full 
meal .. . novel and convenient new seating arrangements ... a wholly new conception in railroad restaurant service. 


lew 7e, Another New Pullman-Standard Diner! 


Provides Buffet Service with Lounge Comfort 


You may dine as you like—a quick, light lunch, 
or a leisurely square meal—when The Grillroom 
takes its place on fine new trains built by 
Pullman-Standard. Where time and economy 
count, you will have the savings of self-service. 
If you want to sample a dozen tempting dishes, 
you may please yourself in The Grillroom .. . 
another Pullman-Standard creation for the 
greater pleasure of rail travel. 

The tastes and comfort ideals of the traveling 
public are interpreted by Pullman-Standard 
designers through continuing contact with pas- 


. Senger opinion. These findings are supported by 


exhaustive research and more than 85 years of 
experience in which Pullman-Standard has built 
the great bulk of all American passenger equip- 


ment. The leadership of Pullman-Standard in 
carbuilding is still further advanced in its great 
series of cars, entirely new in design. Club- 
Cinema Car... Junior Club Car... Day-Nite 
Coach...The Three-Dex...Convertible Coach- 
Lounge—all improve travel pleasure through 
Pullman-Standard research and engineering. 
When railroads buy from Pullman-Standard, 
quality and craftsmanship are the prime consid- 
erations. Whether the cars they order are built 
of sturdy alloy steel or aluminum, whether 
painted, or sheathed in stainless steel or bright 
aluminum, they provide you with the best that 
money can buy for your greater travel comfort 
and safety. Pullman-Standard deservedly 
builds the most because it builds it best. 





©1945—P. 8. C. M. Co. 





PULLMAN-STAN DARD C2. Vianufaciaing Company CHICAGO, AANOIS 


World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars . . « Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 


First MATE OF THE BOILER ROOM 


Sure, I’m only a pup, but I’ve been 
doing a whale of a job tending 
furnace since the skipper went to sea. 
We were lucky enough to get Bryant 
automatic gas heating before he left, 
you see—the modern kind of heat- 
ing that’s rigged to let the pup be 
furnace man. 

Yes, I’m first mate of the boiler 
room, from where my trim little 
Bryant keeps all the radiators as 
warm or as hot as need be. Course, 
there are many kinds of Bryant 
heating equipment—for hot water, 


Join the United States 5 Maritime Service ... Help Deliver the Goods 


steam, warm air heating and for win- 
ter air conditioning. And, after the 
war, you can choose from Bryant 
Heater equipment to heat the whole 
house or a single room. Yes, and 
there'll be new, automatic Bryant 
water heaters, too! 

Take it from me, mates, it’s a good 
idea to get in an order now with your 
local ios: or gas company. You'll 
“have smoother sailing with Bryant 
automatic gas heating! 

THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 
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U238 + 1 


Though first releases on the two atomic 


bombs dropped over Japan named the 


rare isotope of uranium, U235, as the 
source of the explosive, later it was im- 
plied the energy source in one or both the 
bombs was plutonium, a new element. 

An official statement from Clarence 
Decatur Howe, Canadian Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, made clear that 
Canada, a prime source of uranium, was 
chiefly interested in plutonium, and_ the 
official report of the United States War 
Department, by Dr. Henry DeWolf 
Smyth of Princeton, hinted that pluto- 
nium was of major interest to this coun- 
try as well. 

The reason for the emphasis on plu- 
tonium is a simple one of mathematics, 
made evident by an explanation of the 
process of production. Plutonium does 
not occur in nature, but is produced from 
uranium as a by-product of the splitting 
of the rare U235. 


An Element Is Born: Purified urani- 
um, which consists of the three isotopes 
or sisters—U234, U235, and U238—is 
subjected to bombardment by slow neu- 
trons. U235, the only unstable one of the 
three, splits and releases neutrons which, 
in turn, lodge in the U238 atoms. The 
net result is a new element, plutonium, 
Pu239, of approximately the same un- 
stability as U235. Since it is a different 
element, the plutonium is readily! sep- 
arated from the remaining uranium by 
chemical methods. 

The advantages of the plutonium. proc- 
ess are several: First, it is vastly difficult 
to separate U235 from'U238 and U234; 
it is relatively simple to separate plutoni- 
um from its parent element. Second, 
U235 is a rare isotope, representing only 
about one part in 140 of purified urani- 
um; the great bulk of uranium is U238. 

The explanation for the early emphasis 
on U235 as an explosive seems to be the 
fact that it was the first element split 
successfully by physicists so as to release 
great quantities of energy. The explana- 
tion for the heretofore only partially ex- 
plained anxiety of the Allied nations 
about German stockpiles of heavy water 
(Newsweek, Aug. 20) seems to be that 
this substance was one of two used suc- 


cessfully in the production of plutonium 
om uranium. 


The Two Midwives: Heavy water is 
used as a moderator (to slow down neu- 
trons) in converting U238 to Pu239 in 
what is scheduled to become Canada’s 
major atomic plant at Petawawa, near 
Ottawa. This plant will use uranium 
from the El Dorado pitchblende mine on 
Great Bear Lake and heavy water from 
a plant at Trail, B.C. 

_ The United States, which pioneered 
in physical separation of U235 from 

















U. S. Army from Associated Press Photos 


Era’s End: Photographs made 6 miles 
away show the test atomic-bomb explo- 
sion in New Mexico on July 16. Its light 
equaled that of many suns; its smoke 
plume rose nearly 8 miles. 


U234 and U238, is now also engaged in 
plutonium production, by a_ process 
which differs somewhat from the Can- 
adian. Lacking stockpiles of heavy water 
and impelled by the necessity of speed, 
the American plants, both in the state 
of Washington and in Tennessee, con- 
vert U238 into Pu239 by using graphite 
as a moderator. 


Atoms for Health: In production of 
plutonium, all neutrons given off by 
splitting U235 atoms are not absorbed 
by atoms of U238. Others can be ab- 
sorbed in materials placed around the re- 
acting uranium. By this means new ra- 
dioactive materials can be produced in 
large quantities. Plutonium plants will 
therefore be a source of supply of such 
materials for the study of chemical and 
biological processes and for application 
in medicine. 

The greater part of the energy of atom- 
ic fission appears in the form of heat 
generated in the uranium metal. This 
heat has to be removed by rapidly flow- 
ing water or gas. The metal surface tem- 
peratures are too low at present for this 
heat to be used effectively for the gen- 
eration of power, but there is a possibil- 
ity that this limitation may be removed 
by further work. One suggestion pro- 
poses that this atomic heat be employed 
to warm the Great Lakes and thereby 
moderate the Canadian winters. 


Yo a 


At Home With the Atom Men 


The men who contributed their genius 
to the development of atomic energy 
were the most brilliant scientists of our 
times. No less than fifteen Nobel Prize 
winners have worked on the idea during 
the last half century. 

In scanning the long list of distin- 
guished contributors to development of 
the bomb, three names stand out. The 
late Lord Rutherford, who died in 1937, 
first used radium to disintegrate other 
atoms back in 1919. The other two men 
are Americans, Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer and Dr. Vannevar Bush. To them 
fell the task of directing the atom-bomb 
project in this country and realizing the 
hopes and dreams of their colleagues and 
predecessors. 
@ Lord Rutherford was a scientist who is 
remembered for his forceful personality 
as well as his scientific accomplishments. 
He began his experiments at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, in 1898, and continued 
them at Cambridge. 

Hearty and witty, He always worked 
with others and was willing to see them 
get their full share of credit. Rutherford 
and his fellow scientists usually discussed 
their work in simple terms. One of his as- 
sociates describes his experiments as 
“playing billiards with atoms for balls.” 

Rutherford was a burly man who 











INSTALL and FORGET 


ERE’S one insutation material that will not deteriorate. When you 

install PC Foamglas Insulation, you lick insulation problems for 
good. For its millions of air-filled glass cells are impervious to the ele- 
ments that cause other materials to lose insulating efficiency. 

What’s causing your insulation trouble? Is it acid atmospheres, 
vapor, vermin, fumes, moisture, fire hazard? PC Foamglas has licked 
all those problems—permanently. 

On roofs, in core walls and floors, around tanks, towers and process- 
ing equipment, PC Foamglas is helping to maintain desired tempera- 
ture and humidity levels, to prevent condensation, in all sorts of plants 


_all over the country. 


Yes, you can forget PC Foamglas, once it is installed. But you'll be 
reminded of its efficient economy as the passing years prove that first 
cost is last cost. Free booklets tell why. Write 
today for full information on your insulating 
problems. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 672, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks 


PC FOAMGLAS “2”. INSULATION 
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a 
looked rather like a farmer and wore a 
big mustache just short of walrus pro. 
portions. He frequently played golf on 
courses near the universities with which 
he was associated,* and preferred to 
make his own rules. His favorite rule pro. 
vided that; if one of a foursome was ay 
expert player, his partner should shout 
“Boo” when the expert was about to 
make a shot so as to put him off his game 
and reduce him to the level of the others. 
@ Dr. Oppenheimer, 41, directed the 
atom-bomb project in New Mexico, and 
is given full credit by the War Depart. 
ment for “achieving the implementation 
of atomic energy for military purposes.” 
Born in New York, Oppenheimer is a 
theoretical physicist at the University of 
California. 

Just before the New Mexico test of the 
first atomic bomb, Oppenheimer suc. 
cumbed to last-minute nervousness and 
bet his assistant $10 that the experiment 
would fail. Later, he paid off with a sigh 
of relief: “It was one bet worth losing,” 
@ Dr. Bush, 55, director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
kept the late President Roosevelt and the 
War Department informed on_ progress 
and won their approval of, and funds for, 
atomic-bomb research. A keen sense of 
humor seasons Bush’s organizational 
ability. He once had a Latin slogan in his 
office reading “Illegitimis non Carborun- 
dum.” Roughly translated: “Don’t let the 
bastards grind you down.” 


Po 


Do You Have Migraine? 


During the latter half of the second 
century, Aretaeus of Cappadocia, a Greek 
physician, announced in Rome that he 
had isolated a particular type of head- 
ache from the general group. This head- 
ache was characterized by its recurring 
severity, its association with nausea, and 
its one-sidedness. 

This hemicrania (“half of the head”) 
or migraine headache—as it is more com- 
monly called—still plagues its victims. 
Dr. Russell N. DeJong, associate pro- 
fessor of neurology at the University of 
Michigan Medical School, has published 
estimates that 8,000,000. people in the 
United States alone have recurring mi- 
graine headaches. Reported in the Ameri- 
can Medical Association News, DeJongs 
studies give little hope of cure, but he 
offers two practical suggestions: (1) 
Learn to avoid things which may cause 
such headaches, and (2) start treatment 
as early as possible. ‘ 

It is generally agreed that migraines 
cannot be traced to a single cause. The 
symptoms—occurring sometimes before 
the headache itself—may include blurring 
of vision, dark spots before the eyes, 
flashes of bright light, dizziness, numb- 
ness, and double vision or partial blind- 
ness during the attack. Possible causative 





*Rutherford left McGill in 1907, went to Cam- 
beldge in 1919, and spent the intervening, years # 
the ter. 
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International 
On His Feet: Pfc. James Wilson of 
Jacksonville, Fla., who lost both arms 
and legs from frostbite after a plane 
crash in Vermont last winter, tries out 
his new limbs in Atlantic City, N. J. . 





factors may be eye or sinus diseases, 
foods or contacts to which the patient is 
allergic, glandular imbalances, or psy- 
chological disturbances such as worry, 
overwork, anger, or frustration. 

Hence, DeJong concludes, avoidance 
of possible causes coupled with regular 
sleeping and eating periods can do much 
to aid the migraine sufferer. “The most 
important part of any approach to the 
problem,” said DeJong, “is treatment of 
the patient himself, not the headache.” 


The Throb of Doom: If a “sick” 
headache comes on, the actual pain is 
caused by relaxation of the walls of im- 
portant arteries in the upper neck and 

e tissues which surround the brain. 
Blood rushes through the wider channels, 
overstimulating certain nerves, and the 
dull throb begins. 

DeJong recommends immediate treat- 
ment at the first symptoms. In recent 
years, the use of the drug gynergen (er- 
gotamine tartrate), which constricts the 
dilated arterics, has been helpful in stop- 
ping headaches if taken early in the at- 
tack. Doses of gynergen, either by mouth 
or hypodermic, must be supervised by 
a doctor. 

At the Mayo~Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., a new ergot-derived drug, dihy- 

roergotamine, is being used, which does 
n& nauseate the patient as much as gyn- 
ergen is apt to. But DeJong believes 
aspirin is the safest drug to use; narcotics 
should be avoided. Rest. in a darkened 
room may help if the attack is severe. 


_ 











HEN it’s meal time 

in the nursery, there’s 
nothing like prompt atten- 
tion for imptoving rela- 
tions— and preserving a smooth working, 
healthful routine. 

For reasons equally clear, promptnéss 
is important in settling insurance claims. 
With Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy on the job for you, as part of 
your Workmen’s Compensation and 
Liability Insurance, you’re sure of instant 
action— with sympathetic fair dealing 
that is invaluable in maintaining good 
employe relations. Vital too, is the safety 
engineering program tailored pre- 
cisely to your individual needs 
in a way that will reduce your 
plant accidents to a minimum. 


The policy back of the policy 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy: 


Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


offers similar advantages 
in other types of insur- 
ance, too—automobile, bur- 
glary, plate glass, fire, etc. 
Careful selection of risks has made pos- 
sible dividend returns to policyholders, 
amounting to over $93,000,000 since or- 
ganization. 

Let our representative show you how 
the poli-y back of the policy can provide 
increased service at lower cost. Our spe- 
cial booklet, INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
PROCEDURE, with latest safety rec- 
ommendations, is yours for the asking. 


Send for it, 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Vire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Conpany, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnestta 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Heme Office, Stevens Point, Wixeusin 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


HE Mifisa 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 
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Excessive 
perspiration 
makes Athlete’s Foot 


organisms grow much faster 


@ Summer “dog days” make your feet 

perspire excessively. And as they steam 
in hot, damp socks the skin is irritated — 
especially between the toes. Often it cracks 










wide open, exposing raw tissue to an attack of 
that painful skin disease called Athlete’s Foot! | 


Cracks 


between your toes 
warn of danger 


The Athlete’s Foot organisms 
grow faster when they feed on 
extra perspiration and dead 
skin. When the skin between 
your toes cracks open they get 
under the skin and spread be- 
neath the tissues. Your toes 
redden and itch. Skin flakes off 
in dull white patches. You know 
_Athlete’s Foot has taken hold! 


‘Drench 
those open cracks 
at once 


Don’t take chances. At the first 
sign of a crack between the toes, 
drench the entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr. fullstrength,night 
and morning. At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. ; 


- Absorbine Jr. kills Athlete's Foot 
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_ Absorbine Jr, . 





gar 


Photomicrograph of Athlete’s Foot 
“organisms. This parasitic plant life 
burrows under the tissues, attacks 
delicate nerve endings. 





De Photomicrograph showing that 


Absorbine. Jr. kills Athlete's Foot 
'* organisms on contact—they can’t 
grow and cause you pain. 


/ 


1, Absorbine. Jr. kills the Athlete's Foot 


’ organisms on contact. 


2.) It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the toes. 

4. Cleanses and helps heal broken ‘tissues. 
8. Relieves itching, pain of Athlete’s Foot. 


minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your’ doctor in addition’ to ‘using 


teal 





against reinfection. Boil socks 15 . 
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Dimes and Mayhem 


During the 1945-46 school year ap. 
proximately 16,000 Wisconsin pupils 
from kindergarten through high school 
will break their arms and legs, bash 
noses, chip teeth, or otherwise maim 
themselves. Ordinarily, in repairing this 
havoc, parents’ pocketbooks take a beat. 
ing, but this year assistance is in sight. 

The Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association, which since 1930 has been 
insuring high-school students against 
minor mayhem on the playing field, will 
broaden its program to include mishaps 
of all kinds on school property from 
kindergarten on. (Athletic injuries to 
pupils in grades seven through twelve 

owever, will still be covered by the 
1930 program.) And, to the confusion of 
all actuaries, the rate per pupil will be a 
mere 10 cents annually. 

The WIAA predicts success for its 
low-premium project chiefly because it 
will insure schools as units and enlist 
principals as agents in reporting injuries 
and handling payments. California, the 
only other state offering over-all pupil 
insurance, charges 50 cents for compa- 
rable, individual insurance. 


Let Em Play: Wisconsin’s fifteen- 
year-old athletic-insurance program, f- 
nanced by annual premium rates of $1 
(only 50 cents if football is eschewed), 
now covers fourteen sports. In 87 per 
cent of settlements to date medical fees 
have - not exceeded benefits paid. Of 
Wisconsin’s 464 high schools 425 are 
currently enrolled and the plan has 
spread to 27 other states. 

In the new, complete-coverage pro- 
gram, benefits will be: 


Loss of sight (one eye) $200 
( 


Fractured pelvis 100 
Leg fracture (above knee) 75 
Cerebral hemorrhage 75 
Fractured skull 50 
Leg fracture (below knee) 45 
Fractured collarbone 30 
Loss of tooth 20 
Broken nose 15 


Besides contributing to medical costs. 
the new program will anticipate a period 
of stepped-up physical education and (it 
is haped) induce timid parents to allow 
their children to go in for healthful sports. 

Avowedly experimental, the plan will 
be self-sustaining, according to the 
WIAA, if 400,000 of the state’s 550,000 
eligible school children can be ultimately 
enrolled. An athletic-insurance surplus of 
$53,000 will be used to make up an 
anticipated deficit the first year, in which 
enrollment will probably not . ex 
75,000. Last week the city school systems 
of Columbus, Jefferson, and Cameron 
had already registered, and 75 willing: 


to-be-persuaded communities had asked 


for more information. . 
+§ 
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The Waitress who Turned into a Bookworm 


WuEN ELLEN STARTED working at Ye 
Little Tea Room, business was boom- 
ing. But things are different now that 
summer has set in. 

She has the place practically to 
herself—and she’s getting to be as 
well read as the librarian up at the 
university. 


Ellen isn’t a’ business analyst, but 
she knows where the customers and 
the tips have gone. The answer is on 
the window of the restaurant across 
the street. “Air Conditioned,” the 
sign says, “by Carrier.” 

People don’t want to eat in a place 
that’s as hot and steamy as the 


_ August streets. They don’t even like 


” 


to shop in stores that fail to provide 
cool comfort during summer’s op- 
pressive heat and humidity. 

And they needn’t! For Carrier can 
see to it that stores are not only cool, 
but that fresh clean air with both 
temperature and humidity controlled 
is distributed gently and draught- 
lessly. That is what Carrier means by 


air conditioning . . - perfectly regu- 
lated indoor climate. 


The ability to do this . . . and do it 
well . . . is the result of nearly half a 
century of devotion to the single task 
of creating and manufacturing the 
finest in air conditioning and refrig- 
eration. Over these ye:rs Carrier has 


consistently led the way .: . and this 
leadership makes Carrier your best 

investment. As soon as war commit- 

ments are honorably discharged, 

Carrier will again be at your service 

-'» -in your home and office, in your 

plant, in your favorite stores . . . con- 

tributing to more profitable business, 

more enjoyable living. 


Carrier Corporation « Syracuse, N.Y. . 





Carrier 
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AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
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Tt was a pretty cool hand that 
Maj. Gen. Makato Onodera, Japanese 
military attaché in Stockholm, offered 
to America “over the tennis net” in 
behalf of Japan some days ago. The 
general allowed that this was the fit- 
ting and sporting gesture at the end 
of a sporting contest. He appears also 
to have practically knocked 
himself out with amusement 
at another of his own lines, 
to the effect that “in the 
future the United States 
and Japan will fight only 
on the golf course.’ 

This is roughly similar to 
the line of approach many 
Germans seemed willing to 
adopt toward the Allies, 
especially Britain and 
America, after we had man- : 
aged to make them stop slaughtering 
large quantities of helpless people by 
the newest and most scientific whole- 
sale methods, without provocation. 

Right alang the Germans have been 
more disingenuous, and more con- 
temptuous of our powers of under- 
standing, than the Japs, but both at 
the close of their wars lost no time in 
calling to our attention that there was 
a special compartment of “chivalry” 
in their. efforts against us which de- 
served to be repaid in kind. The best 
thing about the use of the atomic 
bomb, it seems to me, was that it 
showed we understood the nature of 
the war brought against us and the 
others who were thought to be militar 
cripples. Quit kidding, the bomb said. 

General Onodera has a good memo- 
ry, for it is a long time since a Japa- 
nese congratulated an American across 
the net, or vice versa, in a tennis 
match of any consequence. There 
never has been a Jap golfer of the 
top flight. Very likely the Japanese 
probably would do: better, if it is 
international sports competition they 
want, to concentrate on swimming, a 
field in which they used to have 
Olympic winners before they began 
to train the boys to swim with gre- 
nades in their teeth. ‘ 

There was no reason, actually, why 
there should not have been Olympic 
enades before the 
war. It would have blended well 
enough with the Olympic spirit of,- 
say, 1986, when Hitler sulked over 
the victories of Jesse Owens and the ' 
rest of our “African auxiliaries” and 
the British and Italians laid into each 
| other with hockey sticks. 
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A Nice, Clean War a 


; by JOHN LARDNER 


General Onodera’s reference to 
tennis is interesting in one way be- 
cause tennis is the only sport in 
which international competition on a 
large, annual scale has ever been suc- 
cessful. Not that Davis Cup tennis 
before the war was absolutely clean 
and free from political gangrene. When 
Hitler began anschlussing to 
the south and east of him, he 
anschlussed more than. one 
Davis Cup player and put 
the new talent to work in 
German livery. When a play- 
er from an anschlussed coun- 
try got away there was hell 
to pay in Gestapo circles. 

The Japanese had a sim- 
ilar small-time boom just 
after the last war. In 1921 
they played the United 
States in the challenge round, being 
licked by Tilden and Johnston. Their 
best players, Shimizu, Kumagae, and 
Harada, were part-time Americans, 
listed in the American national rank- 
ings but reverting to the Japanese flag 
for Davis Cup. play. Harada was 
ranked third in our First Ten in 1926. 
That was about the last peep out of 
Japan in the .tennis department, until 
General Onodera went on record with 
his wholesome Wimbledon interpre- 
tation of the war the other day. 


One of the countries which Japan 
has most markedly failed to mollify 
with its diplomacy is Australia. It is 
hard to say how soon it will be safe 
for Jap players to appear in Australia, 
and until they do they will definitely 
not be playing in the big league, for 
Australia holds the Davis Cup and my 
information says it is likely to do so 
for some time to come. 

There is a striking parallel between 
the Davis Cup tennis history of this 
war and the last one. The Australians 
came to this country in 1914, just as 
the first war began, took the cup from 
us by the margin of one match, and 
then went home and held it in escrow 
during four war years. They snatched 
it again in the nick of time in 1939, in 
the same week the Germans invaded 
Poland, beating us again by one match 
and sailing home with the silverware. 
There may be a slight hitch in con- 
tinuing the parallel, _ wlan after the 
other war Tilden and Johnston went 
down to the Tasman Sea and brought 
the cup back. There are no Tildens 
or Johnstons in sight in this country 
as we go to press. 
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Leave Us Go Root 


The world of sports foresaw a postwar 
boom of such proportions as to make The 
Golden Age of Sports look like weathered 
brass. The. golden ’20s followed the last 
war; the latter half of the ’40s appeared 
charged with atomic. energy. 

Travel restrictions on sports events 
were lifted by the Office of Defense 
Transportation last week. But even be- 
fore that—with merely the feeling of 
guilt eliminated—sports fans jammed 
track and park the first day following 
President Truman’s announcement of 
Japan’s acceptance of surrender. On Aug. 
15, nearly 200,000 spectators crammed 
the seven operating race tracks and wa- 
gered more than $10,000,000. Nearly 
150,000 more attended the day’s eight 
major-league baseball games. 

With curbs off and signing of the 
Japanese surrender a pitch and _ putt 
the following developments in 
sports were assured last week: 


_@ The World Series. - 


@ Southern baseball spring training next 


year. 
@ Pro football—exhibition and regular 
games this fall. 


. @ Football bowl games. . 


@ Winter racing in Florida, Louisiana, 
and California. 

@ The 500-mile Indianapolis Speedway 
automobile race in 1946. In the near fu- 
ture, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, Speed- 
way president, predicted jet-propelled 
racers and atomic-energy cars to “make 
Buck Rogers look like a piker.” 

@ The all-England tennis tournament at 
Wimbledon next year. 

@ A_ heavyweight championship fight 
next June, provided the champion Joe 
Louis and the contender Billy Conn are 
released by the Army. Professional prize- 
fights, promoted by Mike Jacobs, in Paris 
and London as well as in New York. 

@ The 1948 Olympic Games in London. 


Sa aa 


Home-Run Josh 


Jesh Gibson, catcher for the Washing- 
ton Homestead Grays, is one of the most 
fabulous batters in baseball. The big, 
burly backstop has hit a homer in every 
major-league ball park, and has smashed 
84 home runs in one season (Babe Ruth 
poled 60 at his peak). 

Gibson once actually bunted a home 
run to the right-field stands of the Polo 
Grounds, and sailed a homer into the 
left-field bleachers of Yankee Stadium 
(only Hank Greenberg ever duplicated 
the feat). He hit the longest home run 
in Griffith Stadium, and in 1943 hit ten 
circuit blows there, more than all the 
American League sluggers together could 
do. This season, he is batting a low (for 
him) .864. 

Gibson, however, is practically un- 
known to most of the baseball fans of the 
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Tus man has followed the advice of 


his Penn Mutual Underwriter. By means of the 
Salary Continuance Plan, he has arranged 
that, in the event of his death, his family can 
count on a graduated amount of his salary 
while they are going through the period of 
readjustment to a different way of life. 

A few minutes’ conversation 
with your Penn Mutual Un- 
derwriter will determine 
whether the Salary Continu- 
ance Plan is indicated for 
you. In any case, the Penn 
Mutual representative can 
advise you about complete 





‘[ bought a flight of stairs today. “ 


. . Steps by which you can readjust 
comfortably to a new way of life.” 


i AR ABB I Sc 


family protection, taking into account your 
Social. Security and the taxes your heirs will 
have to pay. Why not get expert advice on 
your particular needs? 


ue PENN worvat 


_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 


‘ 














S™ tons of freight on the beachhead — and another ton coming 
through every month—that’s what it takes to keep him and every 
other American fighter out there in the Pacific. 


And this summer millions of others are on the way to join hin— 
moving clear across the continent and half way round the world to 


finish a gruelling, stepped-up job that demands more and more help 
from all of us. 


So day and night you are seeing the greatest westward movement of 
passengers and freight in history — a movement that, since victory 
came in Europe, has changed in direction but not in volume. 


Passenger cars are needed for the fighters who must travel — while 


every freight car must be loaded quickly, emptied promptly and 
hurried back to work. 


The job is to “keep ’em rolling.” The railroads still need the cooper- 
ation of shippers, of travelers, of the armed services, of the govern- 
ment — the superb cooperation which has so vitally aided in doing the 
toughest transportation job ever tackled. 





To dotheir vital job 
" RANROADS NEED MEN. 
See any office of the 
Railroad Retirement Board 
or the U. S. Employment Service. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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nation. He plays in the Negro National 
League.* 

Six years ago, Walter Johnson esti. 
mated that Gibson would be worth $200. 
000 to a major-league team. Clark Grif. 
fith, owner of the Washington Senators 
agreed. Carl Hubbell said the Negro was 
the fastest catcher he had ever seen, 
Manager Bill McKechnie of Cincinnati 
called him sure big-league material. But 
the tacit “color line” of organized base. 
ball has kept Gibson and many other tal- 
ented ballplayers (best known: the now. 
ancient pitching star Satchel Paige) ‘from 
major-league diamonds. 


New Day A-Comin’: The first step in 
breaking precedent was taken in New 
York last week (the Ives-Quinn Bill out- 
laws discrimination in the state). Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia directed a com- 
mittee of ten prominent citizens—includ- 
ing \President Branch Rickey of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and President Leland 
S. MacPhail of the New York Yankees— 
to question racial discrimination and 
make specifie recommendations to the 


- major leagues. 


When Negroes finally are given the 
opportunity to try out for the majors, it 
may be too late for Gibson. Now 33, the 
Georgia-born slugger “always played 


* baseball.” Fifteen years ago, he landed 


with the Homestead Grays, and he has 
played for them or the Pittsburgh Craw- 
fords ever since. Until four years ago, 
he played on Latin American teams dur- 
ing the winter. The Grays upped his 
sa 


ary to $6,000 a year (a high price in . 


Negro leagues) to keep him in the States. 

In off-season exhibition games, the 
6-foot-2, 215-pounder has met many 
major leaguers. Dizzy Dean once said: 
“Josh, I wish you and Satchel [Paige] 
played with me on the Cardinals. The 
pennant would be cinched by the Fourth 
of July. We could fish until the series.” 


Saeed 


Pete Gray—Symbol 


When Pete Gray, one-armed outfielder 
for the St. Louis Browns, was in New 
York last year for the major-league club 
meetings, he was unfortunate enough to 
be shaved by a careless barber. As he 
finished, the barber asked: “You look 
familiar, didn’t I shave you before? 
“No!” snapped Pete, “I lost my arm when 
I was a kid.” 

It was typical of Gray to take his dis- 
ability so lightly. Born Peter Wyshner at 
Nanticoke, Pa., 28 years ago, he lost his 
right arm in an automobile accident when 
he was 6 years old. But, with stubborn 
singlemindedness, he has made baseball 
his career (NEWSWEEK, July 29, 1940). 

Five years ago, the 6-foot-1 player 
was a valuable asset (on the field and at 
the box office) to the semi-pro Bay Park- 
ways of Brooklyn. He broke into or- 





*New York Cubans, Baltimore Elite Giants, Wash- 
ington Homestead Grays, Newark Eagles, Philadel- 
phia Stars, New York Black Yankees. 
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anized baseball with the Three Rivers 

club of the Canadian-American League 
three years ago. His high batting average 
—a league-leading .58l—won him a 
chance with the Memphis Chicks of the 
Southern Association. There he batted 
333 last year, led the league in stolen 
bases (68), and was voted the most valu- 
able player. The colorless Browns bought 
him for a reported $20,000 and_ reaped 
pre-season and early-season publicity. 








Idol of the Fans: Gray evokes rare 
feature stories today. He has played in 61 
games with the Browns, and his batting 
average has fallen to .219. Because of his 
disability, he has difficulty handling siz- 








_ Associated Press 
Pete Gray of the St. Louis Browns 


zling grounders and balls hit to his right. 
He carries his glove half off his hand to 
be able to catch, get rid of the glove, and 
throw the ball all in one motion. 

Manager Luke Sewell will say nothing 
of Gray’s ability other than that he has 
made some spectacular catches afield. His 
teammates refuse any comment. Officials 
of the fifth-place club will not discuss the 
possibility of retaining Gray next year. 
Apparently the plucky player is in the 
line-up only because Outfielder Lou Fin- 
ney’s legs are unsteady. 

But Gray is tremendously popular. 





American League cities, cheer him even 
when he commits errors. ‘They have 
booed other players in left field because 
Gray was not playing. A few weeks ago, 

€ one-armed wonder won a game 
against the Philadelphia Athletics by 
‘doubling the winning run home, and the 
St. Louis crowd went wild. 

To the fans, Pete Gray is more than a 
one-armed player in the majors. To them, 


seems th bol of i 
enna, e symbol of the disabled 





Crowds, not only in St. Louis but in other » 











AND HIGHWAYS FLOW 
WITH AMERICA’S GOODS 


Food—furniture—fuel—clothing—castings—baby carriages...< 
the list could go on and on, almost as endlessly as do the 
streams of those American products carried over our highways 
and byways in great cargo trucks. 

To make inter-city truck fleet operation a profitable business 
the vehicles must be in regular service most of the 24 hours 
in a day. They need to have tremendous stamina and every part 
must function with minimum friction. So, in the fields of 
truck manufacture, high-precision Hyatt Roller Bearings are 
respected for their contributions to mechanical efficiency, 


long life and reduced operating and maintenance costs. 


Not only in trucks and all other forms of commercial trans- 
portation, but throughout industry, agriculture, our weapons 
of war, millions of rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller Bearings 
that keep shafts aligned, gears and wheels turning. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


Finish the Fight — Keefe Guying War Sounds 











76 
RELIGION 
Hellfire, Up-to-Date 


“Religious ministers, when supported 
by force, are the most dangerous men on 
earth.” Thus did Isaac Backus, probably 
the keenest American churchman of the 
eighteenth century, indict his colleagues 
in a letter to President Washington. 

With encyclopedic detail his thesis was 
expanded last week in a unique study, 
“Religious Liberty: An Inquiry,”* which 
present-day prelates may well regard as 
indispensable. Laymen who have. either 
forgotten, or never known, the diabolical 
ingenuity with which churchmen have 
harassed sinners and “heretics” into 
heaven will read its more lurid revela- 
tions with incredulity. 

Convinced that religious liberty today 
is denied or restricted in most countries, 
a joint committee appointed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the Foreign Mis- 
sion Conference of North America com- 
missioned Dr. M. Searle Bates, professor 
of history in Nanking University, to as- 
semble the relevant facts. In “Religious 
Liberty” Bates cites over 400 standard 
sources in documenting the evidence of 
more than 2,000 years. 

The book arrays challenging quota- 
tions from philosophers, logicians, and 
fiihrers, old and new: Plato, Buddha, 
Marx, and Joseph Goebbels. In the light 
of modern tolerance (there is a certain 
modicum of this virtue, says Bates), 
most of them damn themselves. 








In Rome and Boston: In the fourth 
century St. Augustine, expounding his 
text, “Compel them to: come in,” de- 
clared: “When error prevails, it is right 
to invoke liberty of conscience; but when, 
on the contrary, the truth predominates, 
it is just to use coercion.” St. Augustine’s 
doctrine, endlessly implemented through- 
out the early Christian era, was reaffirmed 
and driven home by Thomas Aquinas in 





®©604 pages. Harper. $3.50. 








the thirteenth century. Bates cites the 


moderated bull of Innocent IV in 1252, 
which ordered rulers to compel seized 
heretics to confess “by torture which will 
not imperil life or injure limb.” He recalls 
that as late as 1751 the king of Portugal 
“prohibited the Inquisition from burning 
anyone to death without special license 
from the government.” 

Lest Protestants preen themselves on 
their own brand of tolerance, Bates cites 
these judgments: “If Calvin ever wrote 
anything in favor of religious liberty, it 
was a typographic error.” And again: 
“The rise of Protestantism was accom- 
panied by an unprecedented outburst of 
intolerance and cruelty.” j 

Crossing to America, he quotes Gov. 
John Winthrop of Massachusetts. “De- 
mocracy,” said that eminent Congrega- 
tionalist, “is accounted the meanest and 
worst of all forms of government.” Cer- 
tainly early Puritan theology could never 
be accused of democratic leanings, as the 
Baptist Roger Williams and others could 
testify—or the four Quaker dissenters 
who were hanged on Boston Common. 


In Tennessee and Timbuktu: Since 
1918, Bates says, Russia has denied re- 
ligious liberty more flagrantly than any 
other nation in history. Mexico and 
Japan are discussed as contemporary 
areas “of serious difficulty.” Quotations 
from Julius Streicher, Alfred Rosenberg, 
and Goebbels recall German fanaticism. 

The sstill-current Moslem : injunction, 
“If a man changes his religion, kill him,” 
and the Pennsylvania and‘ Tennessee 
edicts that a man must believe in-a fu- 
ture existence of rewards and _ punish- 
ments to hold certain state offices are 
there for perusal. 

Instancing the theory that “every man 


‘who uses his reason sincerely is orthodox 


in the sight of God,” Bates quotes for 
fellow clerics the twentieth-century gad- 
fly Bernard Shaw: “Religion . . . is the 
only real motive force in the world; but 
what you fellows don’t understand is that 
you must get at a man through his own 
religion and not through yours.” 
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No News to Buy 


Metropolitan St. Louis’s 1,500,00 
residents came off a two-day, war-end 
news jag last week to find themselves oy 
the wagon. Publication of its three local 
daily newspapers® was suspended a; 
unions and publishers squared away fo, 
the nation’s first postwar test of the No. 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

For several years carriers distributing 
St. Louis newspapers have attempted to 
negotiate contracts with publishers 
through the American Federation of La. 
bor’s Paper Carriers Union. The St. Louis 
Newspaper Publishers Association, rep- 
resenting all three papers, has refused 
to bargain, objecting that: 
€ The carriers come into possession of 
their routes through purchase. The aver- 
age value of each route is about $9,000. 
@ Since the carriers buy papers and sell 
them at a profit, and buy and sell their 
routes, they are independent business. 
men, not employes. 

Last July the NLRB dismissed the 


publishers’ objections and ruled that the | 


carriers ‘are newspaper employes, eligible 
for collective-bargaining rights. Qn 
Wednesday the carriers’ union, notified 
that the publishers would refuse to ae- 
cept the NLRB ruling and would appeal 
it in the courts, went out on strike. AFL 
pressmen, affiliated with the same union, 
refused to cross the picket lines, halting 
the presses. ; 

Thursday evening’ editorial and busi- 
ness-office employes, many of them mem- 
bers of the CIO Newspaper Guild, were 
notified by wire that their services would 
not be required until the strike ends and 
the newspapers resume publication, and 
that their paychecks stopped with the 


week end. ‘ 


Adolph J. Rahm, president of the St. 
Louis Newspaper Guild, immediately 
issued a statement condemning the “utter 





*One momning paper: The Globe-Democrat (cir- 
culation 264,287); two evening papers, 


The Star- 
Times (184,959) and The Post-Dispatch (264,202). 





Culver Photes 


Old engravings of “Cruelties Inflicted on the Primitive Christians” (left) and “Cruelties of the Inquisition” 
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“Even now, months after the accident, I 
wake in terror! Cold sweat clings to my 
forehead. My nightmare is not of the hor- 
ror that was. Rather, it is the troubled 
thoughts of struggles and hardships my 
family must endure now and for years, all 
because of my one moment of neglect. 


“That was the day I let my auto insur- 
ance lapse. I'd carried protection for years 
... never had an accident. Then it hap- 
pened—a midnight smashup! Brakes went 
bad! The damage was staggering. The court 
judgment took our home, wiped out our 








“Will my nightmare never end 2” 


life's savings. It is a terrible price to pay— 
and just because I'd neglected such a trifle 


as my auto insurance.” 


Auto insurance a trifle? Yes, but what a 
tremendous trifle — tremendous in its con- 
sequences, trifling in its cost. Yet all auto 
insurance is NOT alike. State Farm’s is 
different in ways that we sincerely believe 
give you the most for your insurance dol- 
lar. That's why State Farm Mutual is now 
the largest auto insurance company in the 
world, with more than 1,100,000 policyhold- 
ers and over 6,000 agents at your service. 













STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 

















IMPORTANT NOW! You can save 3 ways when you buy your next car! 
Through the STATE FARM BANK PLAN you (1) save on the purchase 
price; (2) save through lower cooperating bank-financing rates; (3) save on 
insurance. Send to the State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, 
linois, for FREE BOOKLET which describes this }-way savings plan, 
also shows you how to compare life, fire, aute, personal and residence 
liability insurance before you buy. Or get in touch with your friendly 
State Farm agent today. 


See Your Local. Banker Before You Finance Your Next Car 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 










Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Canada 

















DRY, UNRULY SUMMER HAIR 
STUMUES MEW WITH GIRLS 


4 But KREML grooms stubbern hair neat as a pin— 
= so lustrous—yet never looking oily or greasy ... 


© Wits gpoed 


First day off in weeks found him on links. 
But what a wild, unruly mess it makes his 
hair for tonight’s date. Combing his hair with 
water doesn’t keep it in place. But Kreml 
grooms hair handsomely. 













fone Tgp 


Too late he realized he should never plaster his hair 
down with grease. How girls tittered behind his 
back. (P.S. Kreml keeps ornery summer hair so neat 
“Ne — 80 lustrous—yet never 

>... looking oily or greasy.) 


Untidy loose dandruff kept many a girl’s head off 


his shoulders. Kreml is famous to promptly relieve 
itching of dry scalp and remove dandruff flakes. 


se anil Lele 


He found Kreml “just right” to groom his dry, 
unruly summer hair. Wherever he goes—girls 
admire his handsome Kreml-groomed hair — 
so keen and spruce—and so masculine looking. 
Use Kreml to help improve the appearance 
of your hair! 


@ No wonder so many of America’s best dressed 
men swear by: Kreml Hair Tonic. Kreml makes 
hair so much easier to comb— makes it behave 
and stay in place. Yet Kreml never leaves hair 
foolishly pasted or glued down—never _ 
Fo : aN looking oily or greasy, Ask for Kreml 
7 Guaranteed by **) at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at 
aera ees your drug counter. Use it daily for a- 
scree cleaner scalp—for better-groomed hair! 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
., Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Yank’s V-J: Obsessed by yearning for 
the good old ways and days, the editors 
of Yank, Army magazine, put out... 





lack of responsibility” of the publishers, 
offering the services of the Guild to bring 
the disputing factions together, and de- 
manding that “locked-out” employes be 
paid during the period publication is 
suspended. 

Meanwhile news-hungry St. Louisans 
cleaned the newsstands of all out-of-town 
papers and kept their radios tuned to 
news broadcasts. 


Out of Office 


The two government agencies which 


‘ have had the most to do with the press- 


the Office of Censorship and the Office 
of War Information—began to disband 
last week. In censorship the end was 
quick. The OWI would have a more 
lingering death. 


Gone, the Blue Pencil: Director Byron 
Price, on leave as executive news editor 
of the Associated Press, established the 
country’s censorship system at the start 
of the war with a skeleton staff of 1,000. 
This organization grew to 14,000 em- 
ployes at the height of the war but the 
number had dropped to 5,300 by the 
time vietory came. : 

On Aug. 15 Price announced that vol 


‘untary censorship by the press. and radio 
“was ended, that there would be no 


further censoring of communications 
whether by letter, cable, or wireless, 
that all workers in the Office of Censor- 
ship had been given a 30-day notice. He 
praised newspapermen and broadcasters 
for their adherence to the voluntary 
under which information of potent 
value to the enemy was withheld fram 


‘ publication. The outstanding example 


was the atomic bomb, which had been 
known to many papers but. remained se- 
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Yank Magazine from Acme oy 
. .. a nostalgic issue for V-J Week. The 
civilian still-life study served as cover, 
the torch-bearing lady as pin-up girl. 


cret to the Japanese until the first one 
was dropped. 

Price himself will take a long vacation 
in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
after which he may go back to the AP. 
However, he has also been offered the 
position of first dean of the William Al- 
len White School of fouadion(! at the 
University of, Kansas. 


Going, the Loud Speaker: The geet: 
tion of the liquidation of the O is 
more complicated. Both Preadlent ‘T Tru- 
man and Director Elmer Davis stand 
committed, in frequent public statements, 
to close down the agency’s activities im- 
mediately after V-J Day. But during re- 
cent weeks Davis has been under pres- 
sure from some of his staff just back from 
Europe to lobby for a permanent govern- 
ment information bureau with the peace- 


Associated Press 
Price: The way to quit 


SOLAR CONTRIBUTES 
TO AMERICA’S 
FASTEST AIRPLANE 


In Lockheed’s s “Shooting Star” 
(P-80) the control of hot gasses — 
and the conversion of heat 
into energy reach new highs. 
The essence of jet propulsion is the 
accurate control of these two factors ~ 
factors-with which Solar has been dealing 
for the past fifteen years. 

" Producing high temperature alloy engine parts 
and tail pipes for this jet propelled plane is one of 
the more recent applications of Solar skill...the 4 
“know how” that has made Solar the 
recognized leader in fabricating heat and 
corrosion resistant products. 
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Oct the people in the eleven west- 
ern states reside in California. This is the 
West's greatest market. If, in your own sur- 
veys, the present and post-war opportunities 
fn California occupy an important place, re- 
member this: At Bank of America, which 
serves California through branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting 
the vital banking and financial needs of to- 
day. Executives throughout the country are 
finding the services of this bank invaluable, 
whether their interests lie in the field of agri- 
culture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching future 
foreign markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries 
receive prompt attention. | 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS } 
Calitornia’s statewide bank | 


Wank of Autecica 


NATIONAL 230. \SSOCTAT I 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...Sen Francisco-Los Angeles 
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time job of telling the American story 
abroad, especially by radio. 

The argument for a peacetime OW] 
is that other nations have official propa. 
ganda outlets, such as the British Broad. 
casting Corp. and various official or sub. 
sidized news agencies. Backers of the 
idea favor a semi-independent propagan. 
da agency responsible only to the Secre. 
tary of State, in the same manner that the 
Marine Corps is answerable to the Sec. 
retary of the Navy. In Congress, Senator; 
Barkley, Ball, Morse, and Fulbright and 
Representatives Dirksen and Herter have 
already indicated they would support a 
United States information agency to work 
abroad. But the OWI has frequently los 
public and professional -respect by such 
gaucheries as describing the American 
West for Russians as a literal desert 
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Davis: Slow death for OWI? 


(NEwsweEEk; July 23) and by left-wing 
handling of domestic and foreign in 
formation. a 
Among the jobs of OWI men is that 
of writing speeches, statements, and rey 
ports for various government officials, 
Now that the agency’s war work is fin- 
ished, some OWI workers are saying: 
“We've been ghosts for so long that 
won't be too bad to be dead ducks.” 
Whatever the final fate of the OWI, 
Davis does not expect to stay in it. He has 
received radio-syndicate offers promising 
as much or more than the $50,000-a-year 
salary he earned as radio commentator. 
before taking over the OWI job. 3 
The OWI, which once had some 11,- 
000 employes, is fast disintegrating. By 
Jan. 1 dismissals which began about V-E 
Day .will have reduced personnel t 
about 2,000. Lest he be left with only 
second-raters about which to build the. 
new peacetime agency, Davis has a 
ident. Truman to dispel the uncef 
tainty with a public statement as to the. 
OWI’ future. 
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Full production will need.full power . ... 


Wire ahead! 


Do you KNOw how badly inadequate 
wiring can reduce the efficiency of 
advanced electricalequipment? From 
twenty-five to fifty per cent! Check 
your postwar plans now. Make sure 
wiring, service equipment, keep pace 
with your production hopes. 

Wiring based on past standards 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER 


.. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


won't do it. Wiring based on future 


power needs wll do it. Certainly it . 


will be a lot cheaper to change blue- 
prints than face expensive alterations 
later. 

Talk that over with your consult- 
ing or plant power engineer—your 
electrical contractor or power sales- 





man, They'll confirm the logic of 
foresighted wiring in postwar plans, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company. General Offices: 25 
Broadway, New York City 4. Chicago 
Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 6. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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You pay for the whole 
piece of equipment— 
why let obsolete wir- 
ing run it at only part- 
way capacity ? 











AN ORDERLY 
CONVEYOR-— 
COORDINATED 
PLANT BESPEAKS 


AN EFFICIENT 
PLANT! 




































































paceucras processes coordinated 
and synchronized with conveyors 
assure a clean, orderly, efficient plant. 


Conveyors break the bottle-necks 
that cause confusion, congestion, 
loss of productive man-Hours, re- 
duced output. They channel the flow 
of material and products in proc- 
ess — work flows smoothly without 
halt or interruption and with the 
least manual handling. 


Investigate-all the things conveyors ~~"| 


can do—the many ways they can earn 
money for you. 


Standard builds roller, belt, chain, 
slat, push-bar, power and gravity 
conveyors, spiral chutes, portable 
pilers, pneumatic tube systems. 
Standard Conveyor Company is 
equipped by experience and facili- 
ties to make yours a conveyor-co- 
ordinated plant. Write for valuable 
reference book “Conveyors by Stand- 
ard,” Catalog No. NW-85. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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ART 
Berkshire Born - 


Some of the exhibitors were reared in 
the Berkshire Hills and all but one live 
there now. These two geographical quali- 
fications determined the choice of the 
seven artists who—because, esthetically, 
they live in different worlds—make the 
principal summer show of the Berkshire 
Museum in Pittsfield, Mass., one of the 
most exciting now on view. 

' At one extreme is Margaret French 





Cresson, an ultraconservative who still. 


stoutly denounces modern art as the “cult 
of ugliness.” Mrs. Cresson works in the 
Stockbridge studio of her late father, 
Daniel Chester French of “Minute Man 
of Concord” fame. She is showing por- 





Berkshire products: Carroll’s “Garden of Roses” and Picken’s “Late Summer” 


trait sculptures in the nineteenth-century 
heroic-naturalistic tradition. 

Mrs. Cresson’s esthetic opposite, Alex- 
ander (Sandy) Calder, is also an off- 
spring of a famous nineteenth-century 
sculptor, A. Stirling Calder, who made 
the statue of Washington as statesman 
on the Washington Square Arch in New 
York. The younger Calder’s sculpture is 
completely abstract. Of wire, sheet metal, 
forged iron, steel, and pieces of glass, ‘it 
is constructed so that it moves gently in 
the: wind. Calder’s 8- by 6-foot “mobile” 
called “4 & 3,” from the number of pieces 
which make it, was assembled. at the 
museum by three workmen—from a blue- 
print supplied by the artist. Another is 
inexplicably called “Gentlemen Being 
Accosted by Two Ladies.” - 

The show’s other abstractionist comes 
from one of the Berkshire’s oldest fami- 
lies. He is the painter-sculptor, George 
L. K. Morris, a descendant of Lewis 
Morris, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and brother of ‘Newbold, 
candidate for mayor of New York City. 
Morris’s oil, “Road to Paris,” is com- 
pounded symbolically of pieces of guns, 
planes, bayonets, and _ geometrically 
shaped soldiers with bared teeth. 
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Counteracting Morris are the conven. 
tional Berkshire scenes and the seascapes 
of George Picken, the lyrical land: 
fantasies of the self-taught Robert T. 
Francis, a retired woolen merchant 
finally, the portraits and conversation 
pieces 4 la nineteenth century of the 89. 
year-old Albert Sterner. Typical is his 
“Right You Are If You Think You Are” 


showing a scantily dressed stout woman 


admiring herself in a mirror. 


See the Roses: At the opening nigh 
the Morris-Calder abstractions aroused 


much cemment—mostly puzzled. But as _ 


attention getters they were second to 
“Garden of Roses,” a delicate painting of 
embracing nudes by the burly artist John 


Carroll, an ardent fox hunter who raises | 
beef cattle on his farm at East Chatham, | 


N. Y. A few comments on “The Garden”: 

NewsweEEx’s local reporter: “Pittsfield- 
ites, as they made their ceremonious tours 
of the galleries, turned to it then quickly 


looked in the opposite direction. Minutes _ 


passed before any group made so bold as 
to gather in front of it for a thorough in- 
spection.” 

James H. Lucas, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsfield Chamber of Com- 
merce: “I thought they looked like two 
starving veterans of a German concentra- 
tion camp.” | 

Charles T. Masterson, designer for the 


‘General Electric Co.’s plastic division: 


“With the world boiling over, I can’t see 
such subjects.” 

A wag: “If you look real hard, you'l 
see the roses.” 


Pom 


‘Pants, Please 


Madame Tussaud’s London waxworks, 
now adding President Truman to its 
gallery of the famous and infamous, last 
week sent out a plea through the press. 
Because clothing in Britain is still strin- 
gently rationed, it hopes Mr. Truman will 
send an old suit for his image to weat- 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


HIS FACE IS HIS FORTUNE 


To Felix Adler, famous Ringling Bros. 
clown, making the world laugh is seri- 
ous business. His zany antics are his 
stock-in-trade, and his “face” is his for- 
tune. In fact, many a clown’s face is con- 
sidered so important that it is sometimes 
copyrighted and even handed down 
from father to son. So you may be sure 
that clowns select their make-up care- 
fully for their ability to “stay on” during 
a rough-and-tumble performance. 


This ability of face powder to “stay: 


on” and cling to the skin without easily 
brushing off is provided by the addition 
of stearates, one graup of chemicals 
nown as “metallic soaps,” also used 
because of their soft, fluffy texture. 

_ Although this combination of quali- 
ties makes them ideal for use in the cos- 
metic industry, stearates have numerous 
other interesting uses. For example, in 


MOLDING 


paints they prevent the pigment from 
settling and produce a soft, dull finish 
so desirable in interiors. Again, they 
are important ingredients in lubricants 
and greases, and in water repellent com- 
pounds for textiles. In the plastic 
and rubber industries they are 
employed as mold lubricants. 
They also help to stabilize many 
emulsions and are used in the 
manufacture of such diversified 
products as cement, linoleum, oil- 
cloth, lead pencils, crayons, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Cyanamid produces stearates, 
chemical compounds of stearic 
acid and such metals as zinc, mag- 
nesium, aluminum and calcium, 
to meet all needs. One of Cyana- 
mid’s special services is the 
“tailoring” of these chemicals to 


THE FUTURE 


meet specific demands. And through 
the improvement and adaptation of the 
stearates to new needs, the company is 
helping to increase the value of many of 
the products you use in everyday life. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 51 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


© 1948-8 F.vIsT.corp. BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © Af Louisville in Kentucky 
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Commando troops in action such as welded the unity of Henriques’s heroes 


Propped Up Walls? 


Lt. Col. Robert Henriques, whose 
novel, “No Arms, No Armour,” won the 
@ All Nations Novel Prize in 1939, served 
for three years in the war. He was planner 
and liaison officer for combined British 
and American amphibious operations. 
Loaned to the United States Army, he 
took part in the African and Sicilian 
landings and was attached to SHAEF 
for the Normandy assaults. He also 
helped organize some of the first British 
Commando units and was himself a 
Commando raider. - 

Henriques knows war and knows what 
it did to the men who fought it. And he 
is worried about the inevitable conflict 
between the soldier and the peacetime 
world. Most readers will be worried too, 
after finishing his new novel, “Home 
Fires Burning.” 

Henriques’s novel depicts the return 
from war of “that vast multitude of men, 
used to leadership, expecting it, angry, 
bitter men, full of resolve to get some- 
thing . . . they know not what.” It de- 
Picts the leaders toward whom these men 
grope—the good, bad, or indifferent lead- 
ers of men who are looking for a Christ 
and have to make do with men. 

Set in England just at the close of the 
European war, “Home Fires Burning” 
tells the story of Jane, an ex-army nurse 
on her way to rejoin her fiancé, and the 
small group of soldiers she meets on her 
journey home. 

ey were a typical company of re- 
tuned veterans—“little groups of soldiers 
banded together for the purpose of liv- 
ing.” Sergeant Bill, “a Canuck who got 
ato the wrong army,” was their natural 


Acme 


leader, one of those men whose power 
over others was derived from “that rare 
marriage of self-disinterest and resolve.” 
Charlie, the belligerent corporal, was “a 
bit wrong in the head” as a result of war 
wounds. He never had much schooling 
and had been a builders’ laborer at 22. 
“An° what’s a builders’ laborer at 27?” 
asks one of his buddies. Ginger, who gave 
“the soft answer” to unreasoning civilians, 
had. pushed a barrow in the streets be- 
fore the war, selling flowers and fruit 
when he could get the money or credit to 
buy them. Now, at 24, he was still a kid 
with his dreams of a cottage, a garden, 
and some hens. But what could he do? 
And finally, there was Joe, the waster, 
the Oxford man, who knew only one 
trade—the one he learned in war. 


The Divided: Then there were the 
potential leaders like Jane’s fiancé. Poet, 
explorer, author, and war hero, he was 
the soldiers’ choice, because they wanted 
a leader that had been one of them. But 
David was the victim of a head wound 
(he’d “copped his” at Salerno) and he was 
no longer the humanitarian, the idealist. 
Instead he was hinting darkly of “a sol- 
diers’ party” and all that that meant. 

It is Robert, David’s brother, who 
sums up the grim warning of this book. 
Along with other writers, he was con- 
scripted by the government to do a job of 
talking and writing “to help harness the 
soldier to reconstruction.” As he bitterly 
describes it: “They want us to prop up 
the old walls of a crazy system... a 
patch here and there . . . prop up the 
ruins and then, no matter how rotten the 
foundations, it’s reconstruction, it’s brave 
and new, it's progress.” 
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Though clearer in its statement of the 
problem than in its solution, “Home Fires 
Burning” is a highly disturbing book, 
grim and foreboding in its warning. The 
characters have a reality—a_ terrifying 
reality. We should have more books like 
this now that the battle of the peace is 
on. (Home Fires Burninc. By Robert 
Henriques. 241 pages. Viking. $2.50.) 


Love After the Crusades 


The thirteenth century seems to be a 
favorite of our historical fiction writers 
lately. Thomas Costain’s new novel, “The 
Black Rose,” reflects enthusiasm not only 
for that period but for the people who 
lived in it. 

In his introduction Costain confesses 
that he started the book with three men 
in mind. The first was Edward I, whom 
he calls “the greatest of English kings.” 
The second was “Bayan of the Hugdred 
Eyes,” the Mongol general who con- 
quered China for Kublai Khan. The 
third was Roger Bacon, the extraordinary 
friar who discovered gunpowder. 

Basing his story on a legend “found in 
a few English histories,” Costain traces 
the journey of Walter of Gurnie and his 
friend Tristram Griffen, from England to 
Cathay, where they went after the Cru- 
sades to seek riches. 

In Antioch, the powerful merchant An- 
themus arranges to send them into China 
to meet Bayan of the Hundred Eyes. 
With them, as presents for Kublai Khan, 
they took a harem of Antioch beauties 
including Maryam, daughter of an Eng- 
lish Crusader and a Grecian woman. 
Most of the book is given over to the 
ill-fated romance between Walter and 
Maryam, their separation, ‘and her lon 
journey to rejoin him, equipped with 
only two words of English, “Walter” 
and “London.” 

Full of high adventure and romance, 
“The Black Rose” is bound for the best- 
seller lists. Costain writes in leisurely 
style, filling his work with countless de- 
tails of manners and customs and with 


period turns of phrase. (THE BLACK . 


Rose. By Thomas B. Costain. 403 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.) 
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That Peace May Live 


The fascinating story of how an or- 
ganized combination of Republican sen- 
ators plotted against the Versailles Treaty 
in 1919-1920 is told once more in “The 
Killing of the Peace” by Alan Cranston, 
newspaperman and foreign correspondent 
now a sergeant in the Army. 

The dramatic, day-by-day account be- 
gins with the evening in 1916 when two 
men, addressing a convention of the 
League to Enforce Peace, declared them- 
selves militantly in favor of an inter- 
national peace tribunal backed by force. 
The men were Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Republican, and President Woodrow Wil- 
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Keyed to the MODERN TEMPO 


Fridén Fully Automatic Calculators are keyed 


to fulfill today’s demand for accurate figure 
work production. Compute your payrolls, 
tax deductions, inventories, expense distribu- 
tions and government figures with unexcelled 
speed and absolute accuracy. 

Telephone your local Friden Representative 
and arrange for a demonstration of these 
modern calculators, now available to every 
business. Replace your worn or obsolete cal- 
culating equipment with an easy-to-operate 
FRIDEN...learn how the Calculator, not the 


Operator...does the work. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





. ty ‘ 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. e SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


- a Presidential program can be sub 
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son, Democrat. From there the facts ara 
relentlessly aligned to show how Lodge 
in the interest of partisan politics, deyj 
ously evaded his original commitment and 
became the villain of the Wilsonian 
Cranston has contributed little to the 
record as set down in such studies x 
Ruhl J. Bartlett’s, “The League to Eh. 
force Peace,” Denna Fleming’s “The 
United States and the League of Nations, 
1918-1920,” and Karl Schriftgiesser’s 
“The Gentleman From Massachusetts. 
Henry Cabot Lodge.” But “The 
of the Peace” is a cogent restatement of 
the facts and a timely reminder of how 






















verted through skillful, unscrupulous ug 
of Congressional machinery. (THe Kn. 
ING OF THE Peace. By Alan Cranston, 
804 pages. Viking. $2.50.) 
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Steamboat on the Congo 


By way of.explanation for his novel, 
“Rooster Crows for Day,” Ben Lucien 


- Burman reports: “For many years I've 


been fascinated by the practice of send- 
ing Mississippi steamboats to the far-of 
rivers of the world, wherever shallow 
waters favor the old-time paddle wheel. 
And when I went to Africa as war cor- 
respondent and saw one of these boats 
-chugging up the Ubangi, the idea came 
to me. I would write a novel about a 
Mississippi steamboat, peopled with the 








. v. S.C Coast Guard 
Burman followed a ship’s bell 


Mississippi characters I know, and send 
boat and crew to the Congo.” 

The result is a simply told story of 
adventure and romance in the Belgian 
Congo. Little Doc of Cotton Valley spent 
the better part of his young life piloting 
a river boat up and down the Mississipp! 
and dreaming of far-off places. When 
the chance came to pilot one of these 
boats up the waters of the Congo, he 
took it without hesitation. The book is 
mostly concerned with his experiences 
there, his fortunes and misfortunes, the 
idyls and the plagues, the dread diseases 
and the voodoo of the jungles. (RoosTER 
Crows For Day. By Ben Lucien Bur- 
man. 308 pages. Dutton. $2.50.) 
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FEET HURT? 


IT MAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 


If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 


Arch 


feet. Expertl 
and Surgical Supply Stores. These 
dealers test your stockinged feet 
for arc 
weakness 
—FREE. 


booklet on 
write 


Inc., Dept. 
Chicago, IIL 


D' Scholls surror 


For beards as we 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


's famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Supports are thin, light, flexible, adjustable. 
nany shoelikean insole. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
ports feel asifthey were molded to your 
fitted at Shoe, Department 
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h as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct 
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MOVIES 


Deanna the Detective 


In “Lady on a Train” Deanna Durbin 
tries another of the assorted roles con- 
sidered suitable for young singing stars 
who want to branch out into acting. This 
try she is an amateur detective in the 
light-comédy vein, and impersonates a 
night-club singer. The singing comes off 
very well indeed. 

“Lady on a Train” begins reasonably 
enough with Nicki Collins (Miss Durbin) 
on a transcontinental train en route to 
New York. When the train stops on the 
elevated tracks leading into the station, 
Nicki looks into a warehouse window 
and sees a man murdered. But she does 
not see the murderer’s face. 

When the police are skeptical of 
Nicki’s story, she turns for help to her 
favorite mystery writer, Wayne Morgan 
(David Bruce). Morgan, whose interest 
runs strictly to fictional corpora delicti, 





is an unwilling ally, and does little more 
than impede the progress of detection. 
In time, the process of elimination 
presents Nicki with the killer. In general, 
the audience could have done it sooner. 
(Lapy On A TRAIN. Universal. Charles 
David, director. Felix Jackson, producer.) 
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Al Schmid: Marine 


Al Schmid lived the good life. That 
isn’t what he called it, but he knew what 
he had was good and he liked it. His job 
at the mill was steady, and the‘ wages 
were good. He boarded with a married 
couple who were his best friends. He had 
time, he had money, he had a car; when 
he was good and ready he got a girl. 
That was in 1941. 

“Pride of the Marines” is the story of 
that real Al Schmid—of what he was be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and of what he be- 
came after. And because what happened 


Neither perilous nor Pauline—merely Durbin scenting crime in a grain elevator 


NEwswex 


to him happened to thousands of young 
Americans, this film tries to make jt, 
hero a prototype. Fortunately, Al Schmid 
and his friends more often stand up as 
individuals—plain and _ suffering, and 
gifted with understanding. 


The Life Before: Within the year be. 
fore the war, Al Schmid (John Garfield) 
meets Ruth Hartley (Eleanor Parker) 
friend of friends. Gay, fresh, and cocky, 
Al is jealous of his freedom, and wary 
of Ruth’s good intentions. They “keep 
company” but they keep it light. They 
double-date, go hunting, bowl, and read 
the Sunday funnies sitting on the floor. 
Nothing much happens; but the life that 
flows through these scenes has the un- 
accented rhythm of all life seen in move. 
ment rather than in moments. 

After Dec. 7, Al blithely enlists in the 
Marine Corps. He spends mud-caked 
months in the South Pacific, and at 
Guadalcanal kills 200 Japs singlehanded 
before a hand. grenade, thrown in his 


face, blinds him. At the hospital in San 


_Diego, Al keeps his blindness a secret 


from Ruth. Finally, painfully afraid of pity, 
he informs Ruth he is never coming back. 


The Life After: Eventually, ordered to 
return home to receive his citation, 
is forced from the false protection of the 
hospital into the world again. Tipped off, 
Ruth meets him, takes him back to his 
old home, and in her wisdom woos him 
back to a belief in the good life. 

“Pride of the Marines” tries to en- 
compass too many of the servicemen’ 
problems, before and after victory. But 
Garfield and Miss Parker and a pet?- 
suasive cast, make much of it credible. 


And there are rare scenes in which the 
irrelevancies in life rightly take their 
place side by side with tragedy, and 
lend the film, momentarily, a kind of 
ultimate reality. (PRIDE OF THE MARINES. 
Warner Bros. Delmer Daves, director. 


Jerry Wald, producer.) 
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‘entle Swing for Germans 


Some months ago Col. William S. 
Paley, former president of CBS and now 
Heputy director of the Army Information 

ontrol Division in Germany, proposed 
, German-owned and financed network 
or Germany. 

This proposal called forth a storm of 
srotest. The London newspaper The 
Daily Mail leaped on a corollary rumor 
hat Paley was trying to buy Radio 
Luxembourg for $4,000,000 and charged 

at he was using his official capacity to 
further his private interests. 

Last week, Toni Howard, NEwswEEK 
orrespondent in Paris, in an exclusive 
interview with Paley at Bad Homburg, 
got the real story on the current Ger- 
man radio setup. In an about-face 
Paley deserted his former ideas and 
strongly urged Allied control of radio. 
He said: “Radio reson, § probably 
will be the last thing to be turned 
back to the Germans.” 

Colonel Paley explained that German 
radio is comprised of three separate, 
autonomous systems—British, Russian, 
and American. The British network with 
its key station in Hamburg and the 
United States network with its key sta- 
tion at Luxembourg (soon to be moved 
to Frankfurt) are operated by Army au- 
thorities with a few carefully screened 
German civilians in certain technical 
and writing jobs. | 

In the Russian zone the single radio 
station, in Berlin, is being run by Ger- 
mans under Russian supervision. The 
Russians’ task was simplified because 
they brought with them members of 
the Free Germany Committee in readi- 
ness for such work, while the British 
and Americans are still searching for 
“clean” Germans. 

At present Colonel Paley directs opera- 
tion of three big stations—Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart, and Munich—relaying from 
Luxembourg. This American network 
gives listeners everything from Munich 
Philharmonic concerts to household hints 
for the German hausfrau. The heaviest 
part of the day’s schedule is news in 
German, Polish; Russian, French, Italian, 
and Czechoslovak. Programs also include 
a certain amount of “gentle swing” music, 
and church services for Catholics, Luth- 
erans, and nonsectarian faiths. The onl 
thing missing is the singing chamabeetal: 





Who Listens? As yet American radio 
men in Germany have no way of check- 
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age of 250. As in Britain, all Cermay 
receivers were licensed. The householder 


paid the postman two reichsmarks month. 


ly as license fee. Thirty-five per cent of 
the total collection, under the Nazi te. 
gime, went for operating costs, and the 
rest for propaganda programs and Nazj 
artists. Even now in areas where the 
postal service is still functioning, collec. 
tions continue and the money is used by 
the Information Control Division to 
augment the salaries of its German ¢- 
vilian employes. 

Munich ICD engineers found the sty. 
dio building so badly bombed that the 
entire two top floors were blown away. 
but the transmitters were undamaged. 
They were so beautifully made that 
American technicians described them a; 
“an engineer's dream which we had to 
simplify in order to use.” 

Six German stations were captured in 
the American occupation zone—the three 
now operating and three smaller stations 
which the ICD is putting into operation, 
The immediate aim is a_seven-station 
network, directed by the Americans, 
operated by Germans. 


Qo 


Soap for Britain 


“So it boils down to this: You must 
twiddle the knob and fiddle the program 
and hope for the best. Knob twiddling 
as a national pastime is back again.” 

With this mildly cantankerous predic- 
tion Ernest Betts, columnist for The 
London Daily Express, welcomed the 
British Broadcasting Corp.’s reconver- 
sion to a peacetime schedule: On July 29, 
the switch-over was beguy with the dra- 


England’s blitz-born soap opera . «+ 
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S month-Man end to blitz-born warume broadcasting 
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here ne ill experimental. 
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nificant trend pointed up by the recon- 
version is in the persistency of a show 
called The Robinson Family. Begun in 
1941 as Front-Line Family, it is nothing 
more than a soap opera, a never-ending 
story of the trials, marriages, and suffer- 
ings of a typical English family. 

The BBC which had never before 
run a strip serial, put it on the overseas 
transmitters at the suggestion of a Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corp. official. Its pur- 
pose was to tell the rest of the empire 
how a British family lived, chin up and 
cheerful, amid a rain of bombs. 

One son, Dick, was in the fire service; 
another, Andy, »was in the RAF, and a 
daughter, Kay, worked in a munitions 


factory. Listeners all over the world soon 


began to look on the Robinsons as real 
people. One character had a baby and 
BBC studios received a load of baby 
clothes. Many people sent food—a gift 


which was gratefully divided among 


ration-starved BBC staff members. 

With the end of hostilities the serial 
was needed no longer. Though the BBC 
would like to drop the everlasting Robin- 
sons, Officials admit frankly: “We don’t 
dare—it’s too popular.” So The Robinson 
Family settled down to an extended air- 
ing of its troubles. Soap opera had come 
to Britain to stay. 





« » the indestructible Robinsons 
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MAGINE a new home 
owner showing off the hinges on the 
doors...even if he’s got three to a 
door as every well-built house has. And 
even if they’re Stanley hinges. It would 
be like a proud new father saying, “Yes 
sir, two feet and five toes on every foot: 
each one perfectly formed.” 


You think about a hinge just once 
and then you forget it...for years 
and years. Sure, it’s got to be a good 
hinge to take that much forgetting. 
But there’s nothing to get excited or 
extravagant about. No sensible man’s 
going to let a few cents stand in the 
way of getting all the sureness he gets 
with the name, “Stanley”. He knows 
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that when anything can be done to 
make a hinge better, Stanley will be 
the first to do it. 


Here’s what we're getting at. You 
expect a company to put everything 
they’ve got—engineering, designing 
and manufacturing skill —- into “glam-. 
our” products. But, when you find a 
group that uses the same degree of skill 
to make such commonplace things as 
hinges or steel strapping or strip steel 
. - . and to make them better than 
anybody else . . . you realize that 
these Stanley people have something 
that’s bigger than all their plants 
and machines put together. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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Measure for 
Heating Values 


Even, comfortable temperature—in 
every room; on every gide of the 
building—in zero weather and on 
mildest days—with lower fuel bills 
..- The value of a Heating System is 
measured in Comfort balanced against 
Cost. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating delivers to eash radiator only the 
amount of steam required to maintain an 
even, comfortable temperature regardless 
of exposure or changes in outside weather 
conditions, It is an automatic system with 
automatic controls. It won’t overheat. It 
won’t underheat. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is provided by 
an Outdoor Thermostat which automatic- 
ally balances the delivery of steam to 
agree with every change in outdoor tem- 
perature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ...A book “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies —before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 
Department NW-8. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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2—Materials for Greatness 


The American contribution to 
worldwide victory at arms will be the 
subject of extended chronicles. The 
story will stagger the imagination. 
But the real concern of Americans is 
how the resources out of which came 
the materials for war can be directed 
successfully in our future behavior as 
a world power. Let us 
begin with the purely ma- 
terial side, leaving for con- 
sideration in subsequent 
columns the moral and 
spiritual implications of our 
new role. 

The foundation of wealth 
and power is the land. De- 
spite our abuse of our land 
and its products, despite 
mismanagement and in-: 
credibly ineffective national 
policies, we have the most varied an 
productive agriculture on earth. War 
needs enabled us to produce one- 


third more with four-fifths our for- ° 


mer manpower. That increase in ef- 
ficiency will continue. Add to it the 
incredible chemical developments 
which will increase the productivity 
of our soil still more. 


In raw materials, especially min- 
erals, the story is much the same. En- 
gineers differ about the exact amount 
of our coal resources, but there is 
agreement that even at an increasing 
rate of consumption, the supply is 
good for several hundred years. Mean- 
while the production of power from 
coal increases in efficiency. In twenty 
years mechanical improvements have 


‘made it possible to produce twice or 


three times the power from the same 
unit of coal. 

Lignite, which is the sole depend- 
ence of some European countries, lies 
untouched in American soil. There 
will be some deterioration in the 
quality of our iron ore in the next 
few years, but mechanical improve- 
ments will make it possible to get 
even more from lower grades, which 
are here in limitless Supply. We have 
more water-power resources than any 
other civilized country. The precise 
amount of our oil resources is the sub- 
ject of some differences of opinion, 
but it is scarcely necessary to add that 
it is immense. 

The substitution of atomic power 





How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


















for present sources no longer seems a 
dream. When and if it is developed, 
the country with the highest engineer- 
ing and managerial intelligence will 
make the best use of it. ; 

In industrial production, our eff- 
ciency is a world miracle. Industrial 
output per worker is more than twice 
that of prewar Germany. In trades 
like textiles, in which England had a 
long start over us, our su- 
periority in efficiency is a 
matter of record. Many ar- 
ticles such as automobiles, 
farm machinery and motion 
pictures, prodticed under 
heavy burdens of labor 
costs, not only need no 
tariff protection, but have 
been able to penetrate the 
trade restrictions and tariff 
walls of other nations. 

Our achievements in 
medical science and public health 
have enormously strengthened the 
physical quality of our people. Im- 
migration, moreover, has been of the 
best of foreign countries. No other 
country has ever had such an oppor- 
tunity, through immigration tests, to 
select for its citizens the healthiest of 
those who want to enter. Our pro- 
vision for public education and its 
product in educated people need only 
to be mentioned. 

Geographically the United States is 
favored above all countries. Compare 
its outlook on the sea, its ports and its 
internal transportation facilities with 
that of its competitors. Compare, also, 
its important situation with respect to 
the many new and resourceful coun- 
tries in this hemisphere. Altogether, 
this hemisphere has whatever is 
néeded for living. 





Our present financial position re- 
flects the importance of all these re- 
sources. Despite the waste and bur- 
dens of the late war, we are still the 
only country in a position to give 
credit in large amounts. The dollar 
has supplanted the pound in_ the 
world. What is more, it has all but 
supplanted gold as a unit of value. 
This financial power is an expression 
of our surplus production. 

It is no mere flourish of language 
to say that no nation was ever so en- 
dowed with material power and posi- 
tion. It is the sober truth. The test will 
be how we employ these assets. 
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“| EME, APPEARANCE! CONSTRUCTION! PERFORMANCE ! 


‘ates is . . . 
al . These are the pens and pencils that are going to the men and women in 


and - the Services overseas. Quantities available for civilians are very limited. 
s wit 


. “~ The new, completely-redesigned pens and pencils by Sheaffer 


coun fi ea are improved inside and outside . . . better looking, better 
f balanced, better writing. They are precision-built to a degree 
never before known in writing instrument production. To see 
a ‘uae eae them is to admire them. To try them is to want them. To own 
ase re- 2 7 2 them is to have pride of possession that only the finest can give! 
d_ bur- Lifetime W.A. Sheaffer Pen Co.,Ft. Madison,lowa,U.S.A.and Toronto,Can. 
‘ill the 
> give POINT 


doll VALIANT “TRIUMPH” pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 to 
* ee THE WHITE DOT $150. Other pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, Carmine, Grey 


ll but ON THE PEN Pearl and Black. Federal excise taxes additional. 
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Copyright 1945, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, * Trademark Reg. U. 8, P: 





LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY fo SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE— NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M. E.W.T.; 2 P.M. C.W.T.; 1 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 P.M. P.W.T. 
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DESIGNED FOR g YOUR PLEASURE 








Your EYES LIGHT with pleasure when _ Both are to be enjoyed again and 
you handle a fine gun...or taste a —_ again with the same degree of satis- 
fine whiskey like Seagram’s7 Crown. _faction...and to this end, Seagram’s 
Each is planned for your enjoyment _ craftsmen insist that every drop of 
—the gun in balance and “feel”...the | Seagram’s 7 Crown is true pre-war 
whiskey in flavor and smoothness. _quality...today, tomorrow, always! 


Say Seagram's and be Sure of Pre-War Quality 


Seagram's Loom TZ Can 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 














